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THE FUTURE OF BANKING. 


A few years ago it was believed that the National banking 
system would soon come to an end in consequence of the 
rapid extinction of the public debt. There were those indeed 
who favored the adoption of some plan for continuing the sys- 
tem, even though there were no bonds, or only a small amount, 
to support a bank; but, of course, if such a plan had been 
adopted, the circulation would practically become extinct. The 
object of having any bonds at all by those who thought in this 
way was to avoid the constitutional objection of having a bank 
without any connection whatever with Government loans, or in 
some way connected with a Government agency. But the situa- 
tion is entirely changed in consequence of the depletion of the 
National revenues, whereby debt-paying has come to an end. 
There seems to be no prospect of resuming the old policy, save 
by a considerable increase of taxation, which, as all know, would 
be unpopular. Having been reduced, Congress will be very slow 
to put it back again. On the other hand, the country is con- 
stantly increasing in population, and so, even if greater economy 
was introduced in many ways, the expenditures must increase. It 
is clear, therefore, that the National debt, instead of coming to 
an end in a few years, is to be perpetuated for a very consider- 
able period, and, since this is the case, there is no reason why 
the National banking system cannot be prolonged for a similar 
period. 
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The price of the bonds, too, has become very greatly reduced. 
The fours are now selling at 114, while a few years ago their 
price was 130. The banks that purchased at the higher figure 
as a basis for the circulation issued by them have experienced 
something of a loss, which is the more uncomfortable because it 
could not be prevented. Bonds must be had to comply with 
the law, and the fours not long since seemed to be the most de- 
sirable to purchase. But now they have fallen to this lower 
figure and the risk of purchasing is comparatively slight, and 
thus another reason exists for extending the National banking 
system. 

Putting these two changed facts together, the National banking 
system is endowed with a new life, and we firmly believe that it 
is likely to continue for many years and to flourish wherever it 
may be attempted or established. So long as it exists, together 
with the silver product, all the currency needed will be furnished, 
but if the use of silver should come to an end, then the ques- 
tion of an adequate circulating medium would become very serious. 
So long, however, as the use of silver continues, with the consid- 
erable increase in the bank note circulation which is likely to 
take place, there is no currency question on hand in the immedi- 
ate future. 

It is very probable that the existing law for the use of silver 
will indeed be repealed or greatly modified, but we cannot help 
thinking that the use of silver in some form will be continued. 
There has been a belief all along that the thing to do was to 
establish an international value for silver, and that, if this could 
be done, and especially if it was coupled with free coinage, that 
this country and the other leading countries of the world would 
acquire all the circulation ,they need; but we think that the last 
conference has destroyed the hopes of all who believed in such a 
settlement of the question. This must be regarded as having 
come to an end, and, being out of the way, we must look in a 
new direction for the-use of silver. What is this? Clearly, the 
use of silver not on an international basis; not at a fixed inflexi- 
ble rate determined by law, but the use of silver at what it is 
really worth in the markets of the world. It is noteworthy how 
rapidly the current of opinion is tending in this direction, now 
that all hope of establishing a fixed valuation by the nations of 
the world has ended. Until a few months ago those who were 
loud in declaring that the only and true remedy was an interna- 
tional basis now clearly see hope in the use of silver at an 
honest basis, or at what it is worth in the world’s market. As 
we have elsewhere shown, various plans have already been worked 
out for the use of silver in this manner, and we have no doubt 
that the result of this agitation will be some practical plan for 
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the continuance of silver at its real value. This, we repeat, 
with the currency that is likely to be furnished by the National 
banks in the years to come, in a larger quantity in all proba- 
bility than has been furnished for a number of years past, will 
yield allthe money needed for the uses of business. 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Mr. R. P. Rothwell, editor of the Lugineering and Mining 
Journal, has formulated a plan for solving the silver question, which 
is given herewith. 


What we would propose as a complete solution of the problem, not a 
temporary palliative or expedient, may be briefly outlined as follows: 
The appointment by the associated nations (which we assume would be 
ali nations) of an International Monetary Clearing House, with powers : 

1. To ascertain periodically the amount of money, that is, of gold, 
silver and uncovered notes, held by each country during the preceding 
one or two years. These amounts to form the basis for the proportions 
in which the several nations will join in the purchase of all silver 
offered. 

2. Every National transaction in the purchase or sale of money to pass 
through the Clearing House. 

3. This monetary Clearing House to purchase, for common account, 
such an amount of silver (say 25 per cent. of their holdings) from each 
of the silver basis countries as is necessary to put it on the bimetallic 
basis, and to allot this silver among all the associated countries. 

4. The Clearing House can issue international certificates, redeemable 
in gold or silver, at holder’s option, for the gold and silver purchased. 

5. The Clearing House to determine from time to time, say at intervals 
of 5 or Io years, what, if any, change in the value-ratio of gold and silver 
is called for by the changed conditions of production. 

6. The transactions of the monetary Clearing House to be published 
daily or weekly. 


Mr. Rothwell is a firm believer in the use -of both metals, re- 
garding, as many do, that gold is insufficient for the monetary 
uses of the world. The essence of his plan consists in using 
silver at a gold valuation. The plan does not differ in its chief 
feature from the one proposed in a recent number of the MAGAZINE. 
In truth, there is no serious difficulty in settling the silver ques- 
tion, so called, whenever it shall be agreed to use silver at its 
worth in gold. This end can be effected in many ways. It 
would seem to us that Mr. Rothwell’s plan is a practicable one, 
and would accomplish the end desired. Mr. Roderick P. Smith 
has formulated another plan, the outlines of which may be briefly 
stated. The main points covered are as follows: 


First. Each certificate dollar produced under the operation of this bill 
is invariably equal in value to a gold dollar. 
Second. The note-holder is always secure. 
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Third. The Government, which acts as the custodian‘and trustee of 
the silver bullion against which the notes are issued, is always safe, re- 
gardless of the price of silver. i 

A synopsis of the bill is as follows: 

Section I. provides for the limitless deposit of silver bullion, and the 
issue of treasury notes therefor at its market price in gold. 

Section II. provides for the denominations of the notes, which run 
from one dollar to ten thousand dollars, and for the form of the notes, 
which is as follows: 

“This certifies that there has been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States an amount of silver equal in value to one gold dollar. 
This note is redeemable in an amount of silver equal in value to one 
gold dollar on demand, when presented in the amount of one hundred 
dollars or more.” 

Section III. provides for the legal-tender quality of the notes. 

Section IV. provides for the redemption of the notes in an amount of 
silver equal in gold value to the number of dollars demanded. All notes 
so redeemed are to be destroyed. 

Section V. provides against danger from a “corner,” or an inflated 
price in ni, > gpd market. 

Section VI. provides that the redemption fund shall be kept intact, 
and used for no purpose other than the redemption of the notes. 

Section VII. provides a method for keeping the market value of the 
redemption fund intact in case of a decline in the price of silver. 

It seems to us that Mr. Smith’s plan is not so practicable as 


Mr. Rothwell’s. 





+ 
a 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Comptroller Hepburn’s Recommendations.—It is unfortunate that the 
recommendations of the officers of the National Government have 
so little weight in legislation. The source of our legislation is 
with the committees of the House, who are appointed by the 
Speaker; and thus it comes to pass that a single man in the 
United States practically determines the legislation of the country. 
In England, and in most foreign countries, the more important 
legislation emanates with the ministers, and if they fail#in securing 
its adoption they must give way to others. But our ministry is 
a wholly irresponsible one. They are not required to make any 
recommendations, and are not responsible for what they do. It 
is to be regretted that officers who are appointed, and who gen- 
erally possess a much larger intelligence than the average Con- 
gressman, have so little to do in directing the destinies of legis- 
lation. Generally, it may be said that their recommendations, 
however sound and well wrought out, fail to be enacted into law. 
Rarely indeed is a Secretary or other officer made happy by the 
putting of his idea into legal form, and yet these officers, it must 
be admitted, have usually studied the problems before them with 
much greater care than the average Congressman. Comptroller 
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Hepburn is experienced in matters of banking. He has _ been 
engaged in the business in one way and another for many years. 
He has dared to recommend more than his immediate predeces- 
sors, though well knowing the fate of even the few recommenda- 
tions which they made to Congress. His recommendations will be 
approved probably by the entire banking class of the country, and 
yet we should be surprised if a single one of them received the 
favorable attention of Congress. We herewith append these recom- 
mendations, which are worthy of the careful study of all bankers: 


1. That the minimum deposit of Government bonds required of 
National banks be $1,000 in case of banks of $50,000 capital and $5,000 
in case of banks whose capital exceeds $50,000. 

2. That banks be allowed to issue circulating notes equal to the par 
value of the bonds held to secure circulation. 

3. That the monthly withdrawal of bonds pledged to secure circula- 
tion shall not exceed $4,500,000 in the aggregate. 

4. That the tax on National bank circulation be repealed. The banks 
have already paid into the Treasury $72,670,412 in taxes upon circula- 
tion. The banks should only be assessed an amount sufficient to defray 
the actual cost to the Government of providing circulation. 

5. That the limit of the amount which may be loaned to any person, 
company, corporation, or firm, to 10 per cent. of the capital stock of the 
bank, be so amended as to read “ capital and surplus,” and also that an 
exception be made in favor of temporary loans secured by collateral in 
our largest business centers. 

6. That the Government issue bonds having twenty, thirty, and forty 
years to run, at a low rate of interest, with which to retire the present 
bonded debt of the United States, which bonds may be used asa basis 
to secure National bank circulation. The Comptroller shows that, by 
exchanging a 2 per cent. bond, having the same length of time to run, 
for the 4 per cent. bonds outstanding, at the market value of each on 
Oct. 31, 1892, the Government could have saved $67,161,551. In addi- 
tion to furnishing a permanent basis for circulation, it would prove a 
great saving to the taxpayers of the country. 

7. That the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, be empowered to remove officers and directors 
of banks for violations of law, leaving the vacancy so caused to be filled 
in the usual way, first giving such officers and directors an opportunity 
to be heard. 

8. That Bank Examiners be required to take an oath of office before 
entering upon the discharge of their duties, and give bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Comptroller of the Currency may 
require, 

* That the Comptroller of the Currency be allowed to appoint two Gen- 
eral Examiners of conspicuous ability and experience, to be paid out of 
the public funds, whose duty it shall be to visit, assist, and supervise the 
various Examiners in their several districts, in order to secure uniformity 
in method and greater efficiency in work. 

10, That the law be so amended as to prohibit officers and employes 
of a bank borrowing its funds in any manner except upon application 
to and approval by the board of directors. 

11. In order to facilitate the collection of assessments upon stockhold- 
ers of failed National banks, that the receivers of such banks be required 
to file with the County Clerk or Register of each county in which any 
stockholder may reside, a statement showing the names of the stock- 
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holders who reside in such county and the amount of the stock held by 
them, respectively, the filing of such statement to constitute a lien upon 
any realty of said stockholder, which lien may be vacated on motion 
and giving proper bond, and shall be discharged by the receiver upon 
payment of the assessment. 

12. Section 380 Revised Statutes reads: “ All suits and proceedings 
arising out of the provisions of law governing National banks in which 
the United States or any of its officers or agents shall be parties shall be 
conducted by the United States Attorneys of the several districts, under 
the supervision of the Solicitor of the Treasury.” Under this section 
it is claimed that United States Attorneys are ex-officto attorneys of 
receivers of all failed National banks within their respective districts, and 
that all suits and proceedings must be instituted by or through them. 
The Comptroller says it is difficult to believe that the courts will sustain 
such a construction of the statute, that it is a physical impossibility for 
the United States Attorneys to attend to this business, and that it leads 
to largess charges to the Government. He suggests that the section be 
so amended as to leave the employment of other than United States 
Attorneys in the discretion of the Comptroller. 





Interest on Bonded Debts—The census statistics show a marked 
decrease in the average rate of interest on the National bonded 
debt, as well as on the State and municipal indebtedness of the 
country. This is quite in harmony with the operation of the rate 
of interest all over the world. The value of capital is declining 
more and more, so that, notwithstanding the larger increase of 
individual wealth, there is a smaller income. It has been main- 
tained by German economists that the rate of interest will ulti- 
mately fall so low that capital will cease to make any exertions 
to increase, and when this happens a loss in the world’s wealth 
must begin. The question is full of reflections. A large class of 
people are passing from a more prosperous to a less prosperous 
condition—in other words, have less to spend and cannot support 
themselves and buy and engage in enterprises with the same free- 
dom which they could in a former period. 





The Brussels Monetary Conference.—The last conference for improv- 
ing the status of silver has ended as every one supposed it would 
end, namely, in the accomplishing of nothing. The blame has 
been laid on the American representatives who had so little to 
offer, while the conference sas called chiefly at the request of the 
American nation. The English representatives were divided in 
sentiment, some of them seeing what many others have long seen, 
that the time has not yet come for lessening the use of silver, 
but the other representatives were rigid in the maintenance of 
their old views. They declared that England had gold enough to 
make all of its payments, and, therefore, there was no need of 
action on its part. It was admitted that India, which is the chief 
possession of the British crown, was suffering in consequence of 
the wretched condition of its finances, but there seemed to be no 
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disposition on the part of the English representatives to do any- 
thing for India. So the conference has adjourned, which is only 
a pleasant way of ending this final attempt, probably, at the inter- 
national adjustment of the value of silver. If, however, nothing 
can be accomplished through the leading nations of the world, 
then the operators of silver, and all who are interested in its 
use, must turn to other sources for relief. 





The Growth of National Banks—The report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the past year, ending October 30th, shows that 
the number of new incorporations during the last seven years have 
been as follows: 


Year. Number. Capital, 

isc cdetscsasden Lsiesedecconcens I9gI $16,042,230 
ey Whines denen eosn 145 16,938,000 
Se Hsbc cas sudaceebdnceaneentecs 174 21,358,000 
Gi ibcbecdewedadenabaneddeeen sees 225 30, 546,000 
Gi 66.60 00s cn nredneeces ecenwesens 132 12,053,000 
Gh aes wtkvdéeds  éadovcvarieneuoeen 211 21,240,000 
dé cbaensdencdesetanenseewene 307 36,250,000 
lsc certes wedketensdnta cendenceevs 193 20, ‘700,000 
EE swiddeeass odbedeneeueies éwssce 163 15,285,000 


The largest number have been in the State of Texas, which has 
twenty-two banks; the next largest number is in the State of Iowa, 
which has thirteen; Indiana, twelve; Ohio, eleven; Pennsylvania, 
ten, and the remainder are scattered among all the other States 
and Territories of the Union. 





Protection of Minority Stockholders—A bill has been introduced 
into Congress for the protection of minority stockholders in 
National banks. By this it is unlawful for the directors of any 
National bank with a capital of $100,000 or less after the bank-has 
accumulated a surplus fund and undivided profit equal to its cap- 
ital, to accumulate (after deducting losses) more than 25 per cent. 
of the net earuings of the bank in each year, as either surplus 
fund or otherwise, except with the consent of shareholders owning 
75 per cent. of the bank’s stock. The salaries to the officers of 
such banks are not to aggregate more than Io per cent. of the 
capital, except with the consent of stockholders owning 75 per. 
cent. of capital stock; nor shall a salary be paid to non-resident 
officers except with the consent of the shareholders. The bill cer- 
tainly is a conservative one, and should have the support of all, 
and it is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
session, Congress will regard this measure with favor. 





Misgoverned Cuba.—Probably the administration of Cuba is the 
most corrupt and incapable of any Government on the face of the 
earth. When the McKinley act was introduced in Congress in 1890 
Spain proposed a new tariff for its West India colonies, by which 
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the discriminations against American exports were increased fully 
twenty per cent. By the operation of the reciprocity treaty, however, 
the Spanish Government was compelled to make concessions to 
the United States by which the revenues of the islands were 
reduced. A new scheme of internal taxation was then devised 
for making good the deficiencies of the revenue. This scheme 
excited violent opposition. It consisted principally in higher taxes 
in various forms on tohacco manufacturers and the sugar planters. 
Finally a compromise was effected whereby an additional tax of 
thirty per cent. is levied on their exported product. The manu- 
facturers were willing to concede to it because they thought that 
at least one-half would be paid by foreign consumers, while the 
remaining half would be a light burden in comparison with the 
taxation originally proposed. The sugar planters have also obtained 
concessions which have diminished the burdens that would have 
been borne had the original scheme been put in force. These 
taxes have increased the burdens on production. Another tax 
which has been raised by the new schedule is the cedula, which 
virtually affects every taxpayer on the island. The cedula is a 
certificate which every man is required to obtain once a year, and 
which is ordinarily carried about in the pocket in order that it 
may produced whenever it is called for. It is an official declara- 
tion of nationality, birth, occupation and _ residence, and is con- 
stantly used in the transaction of business. The cost of a cedula 
has varied from twelve cents to $50 a year, and has been assessed 
with reference, mainly, to house rent and income. Under the new 
schedules the officials are empowered to increase the cost very 
much at their discretion. It is asserted that the expense of a cedula 
for a taxpayer having an income of $2,000 will be $100. The 
burden will fall upon every taxpayer, and will be at least double 
what it has been. Increased taxation is accompanied by an inde- 
fensible policy of farming out these sources of revenue. Not long 
ago a match tax was levied in the form of a one-cent stamp 
upon every box containing 100 matches. This tax has been farmed 
out to a syndicate for a fixed sum paid into the treasury; but 
the receipts have very largely exceeded the estimates, and have 
enriched those who secured the privilege of collecting the tax. 
The direct taxes are farmed out in the same way. The Govern- 
ment: has announced that the collection of the cedula tax will be 
disposed of in this way upon the payment of $250,000 by a syndi- 
cate. It is thought by prominent Cubans that, with the increased 
charges for cedulas, this tax may yield as much as_ $1,000,000, 
although only 25 per cent. of it will be received by the State. 
The Spanish Government is currently reported to have sold the 
privilege of collecting the customs revenues to a Spanish and 
French banking syndicate for a period of three years. Madrid dis 
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patches in the Havana press state that the bargain has been con- 
summated for the sum of $15,000,000. If this intelligence be fully 
confirmed, it will be an indication that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is reduced to the extremity of farming out the business 
of collecting the chief revenues of its West Indian colonies. It 
will be a confession that the Spanish civil service is so utterly 
corrupt and demoralized that it can no longer be depended upon 
to administer the custom houses. 





Indian Wheat Exports—Some interesting details of the exports 
of wheat from India are furnished in an official report to the 
British Government. Until the opening of the Suez Canal no 
trade in wheat was possible, the cost and duration of the transit 
round the Cape having the double effect of making Indian wheat 
too dear for the European market, and of spoiling it by giving 
weevils time to do their work of destruction. Even after the 
opening of the Canal it was discovered that there was still an 
impediment to the trade in the existence of an export duty, which 
was removed in 1873. At that time the quantity exported was 
only 394,000 cwt., but with the removal of the duty it increased 
until it exceeded six million cwt. in 1887. Then followed the three 
years’ famine. With the return of plenty, a reduction of prices, 
the completion of railway communications, and consequently the 
reduction of cost of transport, trade was able to take its full devel- 
opment. In 1880~-’81 the exports were still under 7% million cwt.; 
in the following year they approached twenty millions. Since then 
there has been no appreciable development, last year’s exports 
amounting to over thirty million cwt., being considered abnormal, 
and unlikely to recur. Taking the whole trade, it is estimated 
that the average quantity of wheat-which Europe will take from 
India in ordinary times is not quite one million tons, and on the 
whole that quantity has not been exceeded during the last ten 


years. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
GENERAL TRADE AND MANUFACTURES IN 1892. 


The last month of the year is seldom remarkable for import- 
ant developments in the financial and commercial world; and the last 
month of the past year was no exception to the rule. It was, however, 
a full rounding out, of a very good year, in most branches of business, 
without booms in any but cotton and provisions. The textile 
manufactures of this country, and especially of cotton, have led 
the procession of general improvement over the business of a 
year ago. This industry has not had so good a year,on this side 
the Atlantic, in a long series, although in Great Britain, it has 
had the worst year in an equally long period. The woolen in- 
dustry has not had so profitable a year, as the cotton; yet, it 
has been much better employed than for several years; and, at 
living, if not very profitable prices, while both are in good 
condition at the close, with no heavy accumulations of stocks to carry 
over. The dry goods trade of the country generally, excepting 
in the South, has not been in as good condition for years, as it is 


now, after a very successful season. The distribution of goods 


has not only been large, but they have passed into the hands of 
consumers, been paid for, and remittances made to the manufact- 
urer’s agents. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS ALSO. 


Hence collections have been good, outside of the South; and, even 
there they have improved since the boom in cotton set in on the 
short crop of this year, which has been a blessing, though in dis- 
guise; for it has enabled the planters to dispose of the balance 
of the old crop, which was larger than usual, at a very good 
profit, and to make a fair one on the present crop, even with 
the shortage. The wool growers have not been so fortunate 
this year as the cotton planters, but they did not suffer so _ se- 
verely last year; and both are in better condition than a year ago. 
As to the other great agricultural producers, the growers of live 
stock, and especially of hogs and beef cattle, have ‘had a phenom- 
enally good year, especially the latter half, and particularly the 
hog raisers, who have been getting nearly double the prices of 
last year, while the prices of corn have been lower, yet corn and 
oat growers, or producers of the feed crops, have been getting 
very fair prices; and for hay and potatoes and other root crops, 
as well as for fruit. Wheat raisers only have suffered from ex- 
treme low prices, and their losses have been made up in part 
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by the profit on other crops. Wheat has touched the lowest 
prices on record, and flour has followed and left both the wheat 
grower and the flour manufacturer with but little to show for 
his year’s work except when the millers have sold their product 
ahead and bought their wheat later on the declining market. But 
this is gambling on the market; and the chances are rather that 
the majority of millers pursued the legitimate though less _prof- 
itable course, and bought their wheat when they sold their flour 
or before. In the latter case only loss could result on a steadi- 
ly declining market for wheat, such as we have had for nearly a 
year, or since the 1891 European short crop boom began to 
peter out. Indeed, little but loss has been experienced by the 
wheat and flour trade the past year, although the bulk of it has 
been sustained by the European importers, who do not use the 
option system of sales as a hedge against cash purchasers, so 
generally as our merchants and millers do. Hence but few fail- 
ures, or crippling losses have been sustained on this side com- 
pared with Europe, where the grain trade has lost more the past 
year on the long side of grain than they had made in many years 
before on the short side of our markets. As a consequence, this 
country has gotten back most of the millions that had been 
taken out of it, by Europe, in speculation, during the previous 
half decade of declining markets. The grain aad milling interests 
therefore are by no means crippled or in an unsound condition, 
even if their profits on the year’s business are smaller than in 
the previous year of advancing markets. As a rule, therefore, 
the mercantile and agricultural classes, as well as the industrial, have 
had a good year and are in good shape. The chief exception 
is in 
THE IRON TRADE, 


which had been overdone in previous years to meet the abnormal 
requirements of rapid and general railroad extension, until the 
productive capacity of the country was far in excess of the nat- 
ural demand. Hence, like railroad building, with which it went 
hand in hand, it has had to wait for the growth of the country 
to overtake its producing capacity, as the railroads are waiting for 
it to catch up with its transportation facilities. Structural iron is 
about the only branch of the iron trade that has been at all active 
and remunerative the past year; and this has been really good, 
not only for building purposes, stimulated largely by the building 
of accommodations for the coming@World’s Fair at Chicago, but 
also for elevated railroad structures and cable street railroads, and 
parts for the rapid extension of the trolley street railways through- 
out the country. There has been a fair amount of car building, 
to increase the freight capacity of many of our railroads sufficiently 
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to enable them to handle the enormous crops of last year, and 
also a good deal of motive power for the same purpose has been 
built, to relieve the chronic car famine every autumn when the 
crops are moving in volume. But outside of these two branches 
of the trade and a few specialties, connected with electric lighting 
and the application of electricity to motive power, there has been 
but little activity and little profit in the iron trade, while 
the steel rail branch has been positively dull, though prices have 
been held by the combination from a serious break. The great 
strikes in this trade have also added loss where common sense 
and common humanity on both sides would have saved millions 
to both capital and labor. 


THE COAL TRADE 


has been an experiment that is not yet worked out; and cannot 
be called a success until it has been successfully established as a 
permanent condition, although prices have been put up an average 
of $1.00 per ton in the past year by the Reading anthracite com- 
bination, which has “held the bag” for the producers, who refused 
to go into it, and for whom it has been a great success so far, 
as it has enabled them to get more than their natural share of 
the trade at the expense of the combination, by cutting a little 
under its prices, which were only sustained by continued pro- 
duction on its part, while the outside producers were free to 
increase their production. The Pennsylvania Railroad has taken 
the lead in this diversion of the anthracite trade from the old 
anthracite producers and carriers, until it is now one of the great 
powers in this trade, as it has been in the bituminous coal trade 
for years. It has opened new mines and increased its facilities, 
until it can now permanently supply a large part of the anthracite 
trade that has gone hitherto tothe old companies. Other producers 
have done the same thing on a smaller scale, until the result has 
been seen the past month in an almost complete blockade and famine 
in coal cars on the Reading system, and especially on its main 
line. This is the result of mining coal until all its depots and 
cars were full, and its side tracks blockaded from its mines to 
tide water, in order to make a good showing of tonnage in its 
annual statement, although it was unable to sell its output because 
others undersold it, and it could not meet the cut without pre- 
cipitating an anthracite war which would defeat the one object 
of the combination, if not break it up. Whether the present 
policy will avert that catastr@he in the end it is too soon to 
judge, although the financial difficulties of the combination must 
increase with the present conditions of the trade, until its head 
will be confronted with its old difficulties and the enormous cost 
of its reorganization prove only an addition to a burden that was 
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already too heavy for it to bear. The mild weather of the early 
part of December was very unfavorable to the trade, although the 
better demand the last half of the month has enabled the Read- 
ing to resume work, which had been almost suspended at its 


mines. 
THE MONEY MARKET AND GOLD EXPORTS. 


The course of the money market, and the movement of gold 
have been so closely connected, the past year, that neither can 
be considered apart from its relations to the other. During the 
early part of the year our exports were so heavy, of domestic 
produce, and continued so large, to the end of the crop year, 
July Ist, that neither the money market, nor the gold movement 
attracted much attention, nor had much influence on commercial 
or financial affairs. But with the beginning of this crop year 
and the outflow of currency to the interior, and of gold to 
Europe, to pay, respectively for our crops and heavy imports, the 
situation has changed, from one of ease in money and _  un- 
concern for the loss of our gold, to one of closeness, or strin- 
gency in the money market, and of alarm at the unusual, unex- 
pected and continuous outflow of the precious metal. To under- 
stand the causes of the latter, in the face of exports, in the first 
half of this crop year, above the normal volume, though below 
that of last year, we are compelled to look beyond our imports 
and exports, and the resulting balance of trade. Last year, we 
accounted for the disappointing imports of gold, in payment for 
our abnormal exports, on the ground that Europe had been left 
so poor from the Argentine collapse and the Baring failure, that 
it was compelled to send home our securities held as an _ invest- 
ment abroad, in order to secure food for man and feed for beast. 
But the same thing has continued, since these abnormal exports 
ceased and since Europe has had her new crops to draw upon, 
until fears of the continued outflow of gold have alarmed in- 
vestors on both sides of the Atlantic, and they have traced the 
movement to other causes, chief of which is the. belief that our 
silver policy is driving gold out of circulation and out of the 
country; and, unless changed, that it will yet render our Treas- 
ury unable to maintain its gold reserve and bring on a monetary 
crisis in this country. This alarm has perceptibly increased since the 
failure of the International ‘‘ Bimetallic” Conference. Yet the United 
States is not in so much danger of a silver crisis now, as it was 
before the Conference met, because it has been convinced that it 
can obtain little or no help from Europe in maintaining the 
double standard, and that it must take action independently to 
undo the cause of the present danger, by repealing our silver 
coinage laws, and enter the contest with the great commercial 
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powers of Europe for hoarding gold, until another Baring crisis 
shall bring them to a realizing sense of their own insecurity from 
panic, under the single standard, and compel her to aid in the 
restoration of silver to its former and necessary place in the cur- 
rency of nations. The only one good of this Conference, so far, 
has been to convince this country that it is worse than folly for 
it to continue to try to maintain the double standard alone. Lead- 
ing bankers tell us they are now remitting gold to the other side 
for securities sold by Europe, simply because of this silver scare; 
and, that money invested here, for foreign account, is being with- 
drawn and gold shipped to the other side for the same reason. 
The future of the money market and the movement of gold there- 
fore depend upon these artificial and not upon natural causes, 
and the action of Congress, on the Silver Problem, will have 
more to do in determining both, than the condition of our 
domestic industries or the balance of trade with Europe. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


has neither improved nor grown worse the past year as a rule. 
A year ago they were at the height of the enormous movement 
of the largest crops ever raised, into the widest export channels 
ever open. Certainly they could have no better conditions, so far 
as their freight traffic went, than they then engaged. After the 
great rush of that movement was over, which happened early in 
the spring of 1892, the amount of traffic fell off materially, espe- 
cially after the opening of inland navigation by the great lakes 
and rivers in May, when the roads were obliged to compete with 
low water rates or get very little seaboard traffic. This was done, 
and experiments made, with through grain trains, to see how low 
grain could be carried from the West to tide water, and not lose 
money. Since the new crop year came in there has been an 
improvement, and most of the great systems have had plenty of 
freight. Yet, from one cause and another, rates have remained 
very low compared with former times. Hence, the same com- 
plaint has been general this year as last, that while gross earn- 
ings have shown a gratifying increase over former years, the per- 
centage of net revenues has steadily declined. In other words, the 
roads are not making much, if anything, from their enormous 
increase in traffic. To remedy this, it has been proposed to revive 
the old and discarded pooling system, prohibited by the Interstate 
Commerce Law, which must be violated or repealed, in order to 
apply the only remedy for this.state of things, as viewed by rail- 
way managers. Hence, the record of our railway earnings for the 
past year is not what had been expected, and their outlook for 
the future, though not any worse, is not so flattering as _ their 
enormous increase in tonnage had led people to expect. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE STOCK MARKET. 


The result has been seen in a dull, and on the whole a Bear 
stock market, barring a few specialties, such as the coal stocks, 
which were boomed at the beginning of the year by the coal 
combination’s grand scheme of consolidation, which has not yet 
fulfilled the expectations of its originators; and the Boston & 
Maine-New England-Reading consolidation, for purposes of through 
trafic to and from the coal fields and New England indus- 
trial centers. Outside these systems and a few pooled stocks 
there has been no great movement in the securities of our rail- 
ways and other corporations, except in the Gould stocks, which 
advanced sharply after his death and removal from control of 
some of the best corporate properties in the country, which the 
average investor would not touch, though cheaper than any equal 
dividend payers on the list, except the discredited “ Industrials,” 
simply because they feared to touch anything with which Gould’s 
name was connected as manager. Now investors are buying these 
stocks for the first time since his name justly became a terror to 
investors as well as to Wall Street. 

The tumble in the “Industrials,” noted in last month’s issue, 
was renewed again on the tight money market of the middle of 
the past month, when the refusal of conservative banks to lend 
upon them as collateral, since the election of November, was 
regarded as the signal of the doom of Trusts, compelled a further 
liquidation in their “securities” which have been the worst gam- 
bling stocks ever listed on the Stock Exchange, and their manipu- 
lation by their managers the most unscrupulous. As the public 
will not buy them now, the insiders are compelled to hold them 
whether they go down or up, in order to keep the bottom from 
dropping entirely out of the market for their properties. 


THE EUROPEAN CARRYING TRADE 


has probably had one of the lowest years, or rather half years, 
in its history. During the early half of 1892 their freight traffic 
from this side was enormous, in carrying our great crops to sup- 
ply thé great shortage in Europe. But this fell off gradually as 
we approached the new crop year, and rates dropped back to 
nearly the old 1891 level, of a ballast basis for grain. But 
their passenger traffic was so great, including the enormous rush 
of steerage immigrants to this country, that the revenues of the 
regular line steamers were not seriously affected till the cholera 
scare, which knocked them entirely out of one of their greatest and 
most constant sources of revenue—this emigrant traffic westward— 
at the same time that it seriously curtailed our exports eastward, 
and to some extent our imports from Europe; since that time 
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they have had nothing but loss, so far as the majority of the 
regular liners are concerned, whose great ships cannot be run 
economically nor on reduced expenses with safety to their pas- 
sengers and property. The result is seen in the withdrawal of 
one of the oldest and once most popular line of steamers—the 
Guion—which quits the Atlantic trade, after nearly half a cen- 

tury’s existence, with the expiration of the old year, because it | 
cannot pay its expenses and return a profit to its owners. If | 
such is the case with one of the oldest and best established 
lines, it is clear that the other lines must all be suffering also, 
although no further withdrawals from this service have yet been 
announced, except of individual ships. But it is fair to presume, 
that unless there is improvement either in east or west-bound 
trafic of some sort, other ships will be tied up if other lines do 
not go out of service. It is a good thing for this country, that 
few of these ships are owned this side the Atlantic. 
























H. A. PIERCE. 


‘ 





Specie in Europe-—The stock of bullion in the principal Euro- 
pean banks at the close of the week ending December 29 was: ‘ 
Bank of England—Gold, 1892, £24,397,928; 1891, £22,295,403; in- 
crease, £ 2,102,525. Bank of France—Gold, 1892, £68,347,806; 1891, 
£53,503,000; increase, /£14,844,806; silver, 1892, £50,832,614; 1891, ) 
£50,169,000; increase, £663,614. Bank of Germany—Gold, 1892, 
£33,080,250; 1891, £33,820,500; decrease, £740,250; silver, 1892, 
£11,026,750; 1891, £11,273,500; decrease, 4246,750. Austro-Hun- 
gary—Gold, 1892, £10,546,000; 1891, £5,454,000; increase, £ 5,092,000 ; 
silver, 1892, £16,839,000; 1891, £16,663,000; increase, £176,000, 
Netherlands—Gold, 1892, £2,187,000; 1891, £3,241,000; decrease, 
£54,000; silver, 1892, £7,104,000; 1891, £6,542,000; increase, 
£562,000. National Bank of Belgium—Gold, 1892, £3,057,333; 
1891, £2,731,333; increase, £326,000; silver, 1892, £1,528,667; 1891, 
£1,365,667 ; increase, £163,000. _ Spain—Gold, 1892, £7,611,000; 1891, 
£6,400,000; increase, £1,211,000; silver, 1892, £5,243,000; 1891, 
£4,257,000; increase, £986,000. Total gold—1892, £150,227,317 ; 
1891, £127,445,236; increase, /£22,782,081. Total silver—1892, 
£ 92,574,031; 1891, 490,270,167; increase, £2,303,864. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS.* 


[CONCLUDED. } 


PRESENTMENT OF DRAFTS FOR ACCEPTANCE AND SURRENDER OF 
BILLS OF LADING. 


In the way of a general exposition of the law relating to the 
presentment of drafts, Judge Shipman has said:{ “The general 
duty of an agent who receives for collection a bill of exchange is 
to use due diligence in presenting the same for acceptance, and 
in presenting it for payment if it has been accepted, and to give 
the holder and other parties to the paper, by the next day’s post, 
the notices of dishonor required by law in case acceptance or pay- 
ment is refused, and to give to his principal any special notice 
which is required by the terms of the instructions to the agent, 
or of the contract which the agent has entered into with his 
principal. The agent is also required to protest, in case of non- 
acceptance or non-payment, if protest is not forbidden, and to 
send the protest to the holder.’ 


* Copyrighted by HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

+t Merchants & Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank v. Stafford Nat. Bank, 44 Conn. 
564, 567. 

t Walker v. Bank of State of New York,g N. Y. 582; Hamilton v. Cunning- 
ham,2 Brock. 350. In Montgomery Co. Bank v. Albany City Bank, 7 N. Y. 456, 
460, Jewitt, J., said: ‘‘I consider it a rule of law well settled in this State, that 
when a bank receives from the owner a bill for collection, payable either at the 
place where such bank carries on its business, or at some distant place, it 
thereby becomes the agent of the owner for the collection, and in the discharge 
of its obligations as such, if the bill has not been accepted, it is bound to 
present the same for acceptance without unreasonable delay, as well as to pre- 
sent the same for payment when it becomes payable; and if not accepted when 
presented for that purpose, or not paid when presented for payment, it must 
take such steps by protest and notice as are necessary to charge the drawer 
and indorser, or it will be liable to its principal, the owner, for the damages 
which the latter sustains by any neglect to perform such duties, unless there be 
some agreement to the contrary, express or implied. And if it be necessary or 
convenient for the bank to employ some other bank or individual to collect the 
bill either at the place of its location or at a distant place where the bill is 
payable, and it does employ another bank or individual to whom it transmits 
the bill for that purpose, the latter, on receiving the bill and entering upon the 
discharge of the trust, becomes the agent of the former bank and not of the 
owner, and in the absence of any agreement to the contrary is answerable to 
it for any neglect in the discharge of its duties as agent, whereby the former 
bank sustains any loss or damage. The principle is, that when a trust is con- 
fided to an agent, and he whose interest is intrusted is damnified by the neg- 
lect of one whom the agent employs in the discharge of the trust, the agent 
employed shall answer to the person damnified.” (Smedes v. Bank of Utica, 20 
Johns, 372, affid. 3 Cow. 662; Allen v. Suydam, 20 Wend. 321; Allen v. Mer- 
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The most obvious rule is, a bank must follow instructions.* 
When they are disregarded the offender must answer for the con- 
sequences. Thus, a bank, having taken a solvent bill for collec- 
tion, before it matured, was instfucted’ to permit a renewal for 
a further term of credit, on condition that a solvent indorser 
should be given on the new instrument. The bank suffered the 
renewal to be made.without such indorser, surrendering the former 
bill to the acceptor, and reporting that a renewal had taken place 
in conformity with instructions. The holder was injured in con- 
sequence of the subsequent insolvency of the acceptor during the 
extended term of credit, and the bank was holden for the damage 
sustained.t | 

A firm in Michigan left for collection with a bank in that State 
a sight draft for $500 on J. C., treasurer of a corporation in 
Connecticut, which sent the same to the defendant bank with 
directions to “return at once without protest if not paid.” It pre- 
sented the draft to the drawee, who replied that he would look 
up his account with the drawers and inform the cashier with 
regard to payment. The drawers had also written to J. C. that 
such a draft had been forwarded, and he wrote in reply: ‘ The 
$500 draft has been received and paid. Don't draw any more.” 
On the receipt of this letter the drawers showed it to the Michigan 
bank, which, believing that the draft had been duly paid, also paid 
the drawers $500. J. C., the drawee, was also the president of the 
defendant bank, and this fact was known to the one in Michigan. 
Several days later the cashier returned the draft unpaid, which 
was his first information to the Michigan bank with regard to the 
matter. It then demanded repayment of the drawers, which was 
refused. They were solvent but had no visible property, and the 
claim could not have been collected without much difficulty. It 
was held, first, that the defendant bank, as agent of the other for 
the collection of the draft, had been guilty of negligence in not 
obtaining payment of the draft or returning it at once to the 
Michigan bank. Second, that although the Michigan bank paid 
the money to the drawers on the statement of the drawee to the 


chants’ Bank, 22 Wend. 215; Denny v. Manhattan Co., 2 Denio 115, affid. 5 
Denio 639; Colvin v. Holbrook, 2 N. Y. 126; Van Wart v. Woolley, 3 Barn. & 
Cress. 439.) 


* Bank v. Huggins, 3 Ala. 206, 212; Camden v. Doremus, 3 How. 515; 
Freeman v. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 78 la. 150. 


+ A bank having for collection a draft by L. on C., received money in part 
payment and a sight draft and a ten days’ sight draft on B., in settlement of L.’s 
draft on C. B. paid one draft and accepted the other at ten days. On maturity the 
bank presented it to B. for payment, which was refused, but the bank did not protest 
it so as to charge the drawer. This was negligence, and the bank became liable 
for the amount. (Capitol State Bank v. Lane, 52 Miss. 677.) 
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drawers that the draft had been paid, yet, as it would have been 
saved from loss if the defendant bank had performed its duty, 
the defendant was liable for the actual damages resulting from its 
neglect. Third, that these damages were to be regarded as the 
whole amount paid by the plaintiff bank to the drawers, and that 
it had a right to recover this sum, although it had a cause of 
action for the whole amount against them. 

In Freeman v. Citizens’ National Bank,* drafts were sent to 
the bank with the instruction that if not paid “to wire us and 
await our reply.” The draft not having been paid, the bank 
complied with the instruction, but instead of receiving a reply 
by telegraph, a letter was sent making inquiry concerning the 
acceptance of the drafts. The bank received no instructions to 
bring a suit. Afterwards the plaintiffs sought to hold the bank 
negligent in not instituting legal proceedings against the debtors 
to collect the drafts, but the court held that they had obeyed 
their instructions and consequently were not liable. 

In Fahy v. Fargo,t the plaintiff gave a draft to Fargo for collec- 
tion, instructing him that if it was not paid on presentation to 
hold the same one day, and if not then paid to return it. The 
draft was presented to the drawee on the third day after 
receiving it, and various excuses were made for not paying the 
same. Fargo held it several days at their request and then 
returned it, which was the first notice the plaintiff had of its dis- 
honor. For several days after Fargo received it the drawee’s part- 
nership and individual property were not exempt from execution. 
Just before returning the draft they assigned all their property and 
preferred some creditors, not, however, ‘including the plaintiff. 
Fargo could have complied with the instructions he received and 
have returned the draft much earlier than he did. The court held 
that the law presumed that the plaintiff could have collected the 
claim against the drawee if Fargo had followed instructions. The 
defendant, therefore, was liable. 

In another case, at the time of indorsing and transferring a 
note, it was agreed that if not paid at maturity the holder should 
use reasonable and due diligence to collect it from the drawer 
and prior indorsees before resorting to the last indorser. These 
conditions were beyond those implied in the ordinary transfer 
of commercial instruments, but were binding on the holder. f 

When a draft for collection is payable at sight or at an in- 
definite time, it must be presented to the drawee for acceptance 
without unreasonable delay or the drawer and indorsers will be 


* 78 Ia. 150. 
+ 17 N. Y. Supp. 344. 


+ Camden v. Doremus, 3 How. 515. 
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discharged, for their interest consists in having the bill accepted 
immediately in order to shorten the time of payment and thus 
limit the period of their liability.* 

But when a draft is payable at a fixed date, presentment for 
acceptance by the owner is not necessary. Nor is the rule affected 
by the stating of the place in the draft where it is payable.t 

Again, save in the State of New York, a collecting bank is 
no more required to present a draft payable at a fixed date for 
payment than the owner himself. It was, indeed, formally de- 
clared by the Court of Errors of New York in 1838, that “an 
agent who receives a bill of exchange for collection, which has 
not been accepted, is bound to present the same for accept- 
ance without unreasonable delay, as well as to present the same 
for payment when it becomes due, or he will be liable to his 
principal for the damages which the latter sustains by his negli- 
gence.”{ And judges on several occasions have repeated the rule.$ 


* ; Daniel on Neg, Inst., § 454. 

+t Bank v. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25; Townsley v. Sumrall, 2 Pet. 170; Allen v. 
Suydam, 20 Wend. 321; 1 Daniel on Neg. Inst., § 454. 

t Allen v, Suydam, 20 Wend, 321, 338. 

§ ‘*‘An agent receiving for collection before maturity, a draft payable on a 
particular day after date, is held to due diligence in making presentment for 
acceptance, and, if chargeable with negligence therein, is liable to the owner for 
all damages he has sustained by such negligence. (A//en v. Suydam, 20 Wend. 
321; Walker v. Bank of the State of New York,9 N. Y. 582.) The drawer or 
indorser of such a draft is, indeed, not discharged by the neglect of the holder to 
present it for acceptance before it becomes due. (Bank v. Triplet’, 1 Pet. 25, 35; 
Townsley v. Sumrall, 2 Pet, 170, 178.) But, if the draft is presented for accept- 
ance and dishonored before it becomes due, notice of such dishonor must be given 
to the drawer or indorser, or he will be discharged. (Bank v. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25, 
35; Allen v. Suydam, 20 Wend. 321; Walker v. Bank of the State of New Vork, 
9 N. Y. 582; Goodall v. Dolley, 1 East 712; Bayley on Bills, 2d Am. ed. 213; 
3 Kent’s Comm. 82.) Moreover, the owner of a draft payable on a day certain, 
though not bound to present it for acceptance in order to hold the drawer or 
indorser, has an interest in having it presented for acceptance without delay, for 
it is only by accepting it that the drawee becomes bound to pay it, and on the 
dishonor of the draft by non-acceptance, and due protest and notice, the owner 
has a right of action at once against the drawer and indorser, without waiting for 
the maturity of the draft; and his agent to collect the draft is bound to do what 
a prudent principal would do. (3 Kent's Comm. 94; Rodimson v. Ames, 20 Johns. 
146; Lenox v. Cook,8 Mass. 460; Ballingalls v. Gloster, 3 East 481; Whitehead v. 
Walker, 10 Mees. & Wels. 696; Walker v. Bank of the State of New York, 9 N. 
Y. 582.” These are the remarks of Mr. Justice Blatchford in Exchange Nat. Bank 
v. Third Nat. Bank, 112 VU. S. 276, 290, and are a restatement of the law in New 
York on the subject. So are the following remarks by Judge Wallace in Woolen 
v. New York & Erie Bank, 12 Blatchf. 359, 361: ‘‘ By receiving a draft for 
collection, the bank receiving becomes the agent of the owner, and, in the dis- 
charge of its obligations as such, is bound to present the same for acceptance 
without unreasonable delay, and to present the same for payment at its maturity; 
and, if not accepted, or not paid when presented, it must take such steps, by pro- 
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But it is believed that not a single decision can be found by 
courts in other States* imposing this duty on a collecting agent. 
Banks very generally, however, do present such drafts for accept- 
ance, as though they were of the same character as those first 
mentioned, and the practice may well be observed. But the state- 
ments of judges and text writers that this is a positive require- 
ment is incorrect, except in New York. On what reasons is the 
requirement founded? Says Senator Verplanck:+ “Legal authority 
as well as commercial usage has long settled as a general rule, 
that the holder of a bill of exchange, payable at a specified time, 
is not obliged to present such bil] for acceptance in order to hold 
the drawer or prior indorser. It is, indeed, usual as well as prudent, 
to do so, both for the sake of the added security and better credit 
of the paper, and because,in case of refusal, recourse may be had 
immediately to the drawer. It is, therefore, the duty of an agent 
for collection to exert the customary prudence, and present such paper 
for acceptance without delay, since, by neglect, his principal may 
either lose the drawee’s security and the credit it gives, or else be 
prevented from making such inquiries and demands, or using such 
legal or precautionary measures towards the drawer or other parties 
as might tend to secure his debt.” 

The strongest reasons exist why the New York rule should not 
be followed. No principle of law is better established, or rests 
on stronger foundations than this, that an agent is not generally 
required to exercise more ability, prudence and diligence than 
his principal. In no case have the courts held that the owner 
of a draft payable at a fixed date must present it for accept- 
ance; what reason, then, exists for imposing a larger duty on the 
agent than the principal himself must exercise? The necessity for 
presentation is no greater when the draft is held by the agent 
than when it is held by the principal; the agent stands in his 
place, acts for him, and no reason is seen why he should present 
it if his principal need not do so. The situation of the drawee 
and indorser are not in the least changed by the transference of 


test and notice, as are necessary to charge the drawer and indorser. While, ordi- 
narily, it is mot mecessary to present a draft for acceptance, presentment and 
demand of payment at maturity, with due notice and protest, if not paid, being 
sufficient to hold the drawer and indorser. This rule does not obtain as to a col- 
lecting agent, but prompt presentment for acceptance is required, so that, in case 
of non-acceptance, the owner can resort immediately, and before maturity, to the 
drawer. (Allen v. Suydam, 17 Wend. 368, revsd. 20 Wend. 321.) Upon failure to 
discharge this duty, the receiving bank becomes liable as for negligence for any 
damages resulting from the default.” 


* Except, perhaps, Bank of Scotland v. Hamilton, 1 Bell’s Com. on the Laws 
of Scotland, 409. 


+ Allen v. Suydam, 20 Wend. 321, 331. 
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the draft for collection from the principal to the agent. Finally, 
is not the more rational way of looking at this question to require 
the principal to give instructions to present it for acceptance if 
he wishes this to be done, and in the absence of these to assume 
that the principal expected the agent would do no more than he 
would himself if retaining possession of the instrument and pre- 
senting it? 

But there is a good reason for not presenting such a draft for 
acceptance. If presented as soon as received by the collecting 
bank there may be no funds in the possession of the drawee, 
and he may be unwilling to accept it; but if presentment is de- 
layed until it is due, there may be funds in its hands for pay- 
ing it. When a bill is thus drawn, payable at a fixed date, 
no promise is implied that funds will be in the possession of the 
drawee from the time of drawing it until payment any more than 
is implied in a note payable at a fixed date at a bank. No one 
ever thinks of presenting such a note before it is due and inquir- 
ing if the maker had funds there for paying it; why should the 
holder of a draft or his agent expect that the drawer will provide 
funds for paying it before it is due, and if he has not done this 
ought the holder to expect that the drawee will agree to pay it? 
He would hardly agree to pay a note: why should the drawee of a 
draft be any more willing to incur such an obligation? It is true 
that a bill of exchange imparts that a debt is due from the drawee 
to the drawer, which is to be used to pay the bDill,* but this is 
one of those venerable presumptions which formerly rested on fact, 
but whose basis was long ago swept away by commerce. In the 
days of slow locomotion the drawee did have funds in his posses- 
sion on which the drawer founded his bill, but this is no longer 
so. The true import of a bill drawn on time, like a note given 
on time, is that it will be paid when due, and the drawer prob- 
ably has not the smallest intention of providing the drawee with 
funds until very near the time of payment. For this reason such 
a bill ought not to be presented for acceptance. 

When, however, a draft payable at a fixed date is presented 
for acceptance, as is often done, and dishonored, notice of the 
dishonor must be given to the drawer and indorser, or they will 
be discharged.t 

Furthermore, when a bill of exchange is protested for non-ac- 
ceptance, a right of action accrues immediately to the holder; he is 
not bound to present it for nqn-payment.} 


* Griffith v. Reed, 21 Wend. 502. 


+ Bank v. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25; Alien v. Suydam, 20 Wend. 321; Wafer v. 
Bank, 9 N. Y. 582; Goodall v. Dolley, 1 East 712. 


t Lenox v. Bank, 8 Mass. 460. 
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Very often drafts accompanied with bills of lading are sent 
to banks for collection, on which some important questions have 
arisen, which relate especially to the surrender of the bill of lading. 
Shall this be done when the drafts are accepted, or shall they 
be retained until they are paid? Several rules may be given which 
cover most of the cases that arise in banking business. 

First. Whenever instructions are received, relating to the collec- 
tion of the draft and surrender of the accompanying bill of lading, 
of course these must be followed; if the bank violates them it 
is clearly liable.* One of the most important cases of this 
character is Dows v. National Exchange Bankt McL. & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., bought and paid for wheat on account of S. & 
Co., of Oswego, N. Y., and took bills of lading in which they 
were described as shippers of wheat which was to be delivered to 
F., cashier of Merchants’ Bank, Watertown, N. Ye McL. & Co. 
presented drafts drawn on S. & Co., with the bills of lading 
described attached thereto, to the National Exchange Bank of 
Milwaukee, which discounted the drafts, and by indorsement on 
the bills of lading directed the wheat to be delivered to S. & Co. 
on payment of them, and sent invoices of them to S. & Co. It 
was decided that McL. & Co. remained owners of the wheat, not- 
withstanding their transmission of invoices to S. & Co. In deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court Mr. Justice Strong said: “It follows 
that McLaren & Co. remained the owners of the wheat, notwith- 
standing their transmission of the invoices to Smith & Co. As 
owners, then, they had a right to transfer it to the plaintiff as a 
security for the acceptance and payment of their drafts drawn 
against it. This they did by taking bills of lading deliverable to 
the cashier of the plaintiff, and handing them over with the drafts 
when the latter were discounted. These bills of lading unexplained 
are almost conclusive proof of an intention to reserve to the ship- 
per the jus dtsponendz, and prevent. the property in the wheat from 
passing to the drawees of the drafts.” 

Second. When the bill of lading is attached to a sight draft it 
must not be delivered until the draft is paid.f{ 

Third. When a draft is sent to a bank accompanied with a bill 
of lading for the purpose of procuring acceptance and ultimate 
payment, the bill of lading must be surrendered when the draft is 
accepted. Speaking for the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Mr. 
Justice Breaux has remarked, in a recent case:$ “It is the duty 
of the collecting agent immediately after receiving a bill for 
collection, to take the steps necessary to its prompt acceptance, 


* Bank v. Metropolitan Nat, Bank, 97 N. Y. 639. 
to91 U.S. 618, 630. 

t Second Nat. Bank v. Cummings, 18 So. W. Rep. 115 (Tenn.) 
§ Moore v. Louisiana Nat. Bank, 10 So. Rep. 4c7. 
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and if the instrument be not accepted, he must take the necessary 
step to fix.the liability of the drawee. If he fails he becomes lia- 
ble. In order to obtain the acceptance of the drawee, should he 
decline, unless there are conditions to the contrary of which he is 
advised, he must deliver the warehouse receipts attached. If he 
retains them he fails to make the delivery of the property the 
seller is bound to make. He retains the property without any 
instructions from the seller. Without delivery of the property the 
drawee’s acceptance would be without consideration, and his draft 
would be placed in commerce without his having received any- 
thing.”* The owner of the draft in controversy tried to prove a 
usage that the bill of lading was not detached in such cases, but 
failed. The analysis of the testimony showed that it was not cus- 
tomary to retain warehouse receipts and bills of lading attached to 
time drafts when they had been accepted. 

In St. Paul Roller Mill Co. vy. Great Western Dispatch Co.,+ the 
roller mill shipped a car load of flour by the defendant’s line to 
Boston, taking a bill of lading which showed a consignment to 
itself. At the same time it made a draft on W. of Boston, which 
was forwarded with the bill of lading attached unindorsed to 
the Tremont National Bank of Boston “for acceptance and col- 
lection.” W., on presentation, accepted the draft and received 
the bill of lading from the bank without indorsement. He 
afterward indorsed and transferred the bill of lading to the 
National Bank of Redemption for a debt. Before the flour arrived 
at Boston the roiler mill company notified the defendant not to 
deliver the flour to W. or his assigns. On its arrival the National 
Bank of Redemption claimed to be the owner, and having demanded 
the same, it was delivered to the bank. It was contended that the 
bill of lading, which ran to the order of the shipper and was 
delivered to W. without indorsement, carried on its face notice 
that he held it subject to equities between prior parties, but Judge 
Nelson said: “The Tremont Bank was the agent of plaintiff, and, 
in the absence of any instructions further than appeared by the 
indorsement on the draft, had no right to hold the bill of lading 
after the draft was accepted. It is of no importance that it was 
delivered unindorsed. It was the intention of the shipper that its 
agent should deliver the bill of lading on the acceptance of the 
draft. Such is the legal inference from the facts, and it is not 
qualified by the additional words ‘for collection.’” 

In some State courts it has been held that when the bill of 
lading is made deliverable to, the order of the vendor and 


* National Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 91 U. S. 92; Second Nat. Bank v., 
Cummings, 18 So. W. Rep. 115 (Tenn.); St. Paul Roller Mill Co. v. Great 
Western Dispatch Co., 27 Fed. Rep. 434. 


+ 27 Fed. Rep. 434. 
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drawer instead of the drawee and vendee, the collecting agent is 
not authorized to deliver it until the draft attached thereto is paid. 
And if the collecting bank should deliver the bill of lading unin- 
dorsed and in violation of this well-established rule, the property 
can be recovered by the consignors if it can be traced.* Says Mr. 
Justice Lurton: “A special agent authorized to deliver a bill of lad- 
ing only upon payment of the bill of exchange drawn against the 
goods and attached‘to the bill of lading, cannot bind his principal 
by a delivery without such payment. . . And third persons deal- 
ing with property thus shipped, though acting in good faith in the 
regular course of business, and paying value, are chargeable with 
constructive notice, and acquire no better title than the drawee.’t 
The taking of bills of lading making the goods deliverable to the 
order of the shipper, rather than to the person for whom they are 
ultimately intended, has been considered almost conclusive proof 
of the intention on the part of the consignor to retain the jus 
disponendz, although subject to be rebutted. 

In Security Bank v. Luttgez,{ a merchant shipped goods by a 
common carrier, taking bills of lading whereby the goods were 
to be delivered at their destination to the shipper or his order. 
The merchant then drew bills of exchange for the price of the 
goods on the person who ordered them payable to the seller’s 
order thirty days after sight, to which was attached the bills 
of lading indorsed in blank. The draft also was indorsed in 
blank, discounted at a bank, the seller agreeing verbally with the 
institution that the bills of lading’ should not be delivered to the 
drawee until the drafts were paid. The court decided that inde- 
pendently of this agreement the transaction did not import a 
sale of goods or credit, and that the drawee was not entitled to 
the bills of lading on his acceptance of the drafts and before pay- 
ment.§ 

There is an evident. conflict between the two last rules. The 
State courts are more inclined to retain the ownership of the 
merchandise in the interest of the shipper. The indorsement 
seems to be import@nt in indicating a transfer of ownership, 

* Second Nat, Bank v. Cummings, So. Rep. 115; Dows v. National Bank, 
ot U.S. 618, 631; Security Bank v. Luttgen, 29 Minn. 363. 

t+ Second Nat. Bank v. Cummings, 18 So. W. Rep. 115, 117, citing Farmers 
& Mechanics’ Nat. Bank v. Logan, 74 N. Y. 568; Hiteskell v. Bank, 89 Pa. 155; 
Dows v. Bank, 91 VU. S. 631. 

t 29 Minn. 363. 

§ Dows v. National Exchange Bank, 91 VU. S. 618; Farmers & Mechanics’ 
Nat. Bank v. Logan, 74 N. Y. 568; Seymour v. Newitgn, 105 Mass. 272; Stol- 
lenwerck v. Thacher, 115 Mass, 224; Newcomb v. Boston & Lowell R. Corp., 115 
Mass. 230; Fenkyns v. Brown, 14 Q. B. 496; Mason v. Great Western Ry. Co., 


31 U. C. Q. B. 73; First Nat. Bank v. Crabtree, 52 N. W. Rep. 559 (Ia.); 
Emery’s Sons v. frving Nat. Bank, 25 Ohio St. 360. 
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while: in the Federal cases the transmission of the draft with 
authority to collect the same seems to imply authority to indorse 
the same if necessary, and thus gives the transferee a good title 
to the merchandise. The State courts, on the other hand, seem to 
hold that when a draft is sent for collection, to which a bill of 
lading is attached, taken to the order of the shipper, the collecting 
agent has no authority to indorse the same, and therefore the title 
remains in the consignor, and consequently he can hold the mer- 
chandise wherever it can be traced. The conflict, therefore, between 
the two rules is irreconcilable. The Federal rule is more generally 
applied, and doubtless the interests of commerce require that it 
should be observed rather than the other. 

We shall close this chapter by embodying the rules set forth 
by the eminent author of Negotiable Instruments, Mr. Daniel:* 
“First. That the indorsee of a bill of lading attached to a draft 
which he acquires upon the faith and credit of the bill of lading, 
takes it subject to the agreement between the consignor and 
consignee of the goods; and that if the consignor has the right 
to withhold the bill of lading until the draft is paid, the dona 
fide holder of the draft has the same right.t Second. That in the 
absence of a special agreement, a time draft with a bill of lading 
for the goods, for or on account of which it is drawn, indicates 
that the bill of lading is to be surrendered to the drawee of the 
draft upon its acceptance; and that the holder of the draft cannot 
withhold its delivery when the acceptance is given, unless the 
shipper of the goods has a right to do so.{ Third. That where 
a bill of exchange is drawn upon a shipment, on time, with the 
bill of lading attached, the holder cannot (at least in the absence of 
proof of a local usage to the contrary, or of the imminent insolv- 
ency of the drawee) require the drawee to accept the bill of 
exchange, except on the delivery of the bill of lading; and when, 
in consequence of the refusal of the holder to deliver the bill of 
lading, acceptance is refused, and the bill of exchange is protested, 
the protest will be without cause, and the drawer will be dis- 
charged.§ Fourth. That the drawee of the bit of exchange attached 
to the bill of lading is not entitled to the bill of lading or the 
property therein described except upon acceptance, or payment of 
the bill of exchange, according to the nature of the case and the 


* Vol. 2, § 1,734C. 

+ Hetskell v. Farmers & Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, 89 Pa. 155; Dows v. National 
Exchange Bank, 91 U.S. 618; Emery’s Sons v. Irving Nat. Bank, 25 Ohio St. 
360; Marine Bank v. Wright, 48 N. Y. 1. 

¢ National Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 91 VU. S. 92; Marine Bank v. Wright, 
48 N. Y. 1. 

§ Lanfear v. Blossom, 1 La. Ann. 148; National Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 
got U. S. 92. 
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agreement with the shipper of the goods, who drew the draft.* 
Fifth. That a party discounting a bill of exchange on the faith of 
the indorsement of a bill of lading for goods deliverable to order 
acquires the same lien on the goods as security for the draft as he 
would acquire if the goods themselves were delivered to him 
instead of the bill of lading.”’t 
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THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE AND COLUMBUS. 


When the bankers of this and other countries flock to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, they may like to 
remember that the, discoverer of America, whose memory is so 
grandly honored, had a proper appreciation of the importance of 
the banking profession. Indeed, he contemplated reposing a great 
trust in a famous old bank, and though eventually the will had 
to be taken for the deed, his good intentions ought to be known 
to every banker. 

Historians do not find it altogether an easy question to decide 
just when and where the first public bank began business. The 


celebrated Bank of Venice is usually thought to have opened its 


doors in the middle of the twelfth century, and it is true that in 
1171 an office was established in Venice for the purpose of recording 
the transfers of Government bonds and paying out the interest on 
them. This office did exactly what the United States Treasury 
now does, and not until several centuries later did it blossom out 
into a bank in the modern sense of the word. Then Barcelona 
is asserted to have founded a public bank in 1401, but the nature 
of its early operations is as yet imperfectly understood. Half a 
dozen years later, in 1407, the Bank of St. George was called 
into being at Genoa, and there can be little doubt that ina short 
time it became a strong and enterprising bark even according to 
modern standards. 

When the Moors had conquered the greater part of Spain, their 
piratical expeditions spread terror over the shores of the Mediter- 


ranean, and the Genoese were often in conflict with them. Just. 


before the middle of the twelfth century Genoa even ventured to 
invade the Moorish kingdom of Granada, and the preparations for 


* First Nat. Bank v. Bayley, 115 Mass. 228 § National Bank v. Merchants 
Bank, 91 U. S. 92; Marine Bank v. Wright, 48 N. Y. 1. 

t First Nat. Bank v. Kelly, 57 N. Y. 34; Hathaway v. Haynes, 124 Mass. 
311; Hetskell v. Farmers & Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, 89 Pa. 155. But see on 
this subject Mears & Son v. Waples, 4 Houston 62, 

} For the information embodied in this article we are indebted to a privately 
printed volume bearing the titl—‘‘ Christopher Columbus and the Bank of St. 
George (Ufficio di San Giorgio in Genoa). Two letters addressed to Samuel L. 
M. Barlow, Esquire, by Henry Harrisse.”” New York, 1888. 4to. 
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this foray required so much money that a State loan was issued, 
perhaps the first of the kind in modern Europe. The capitalists 
advancing the money formed an association, certain taxes being 
assigned to them for a term of years, and in succeeding centuries 
many such partnerships were made up of the State’s creditors. 
The fierce feuds between Guelfs and Ghibelines, the rivalries of 
wealthy families, and wars with the other Italian republics inces- 
santly disturbed Genoa, and the many loans floated to provide the 
sinews of war in time sadly damaged the State’s credit. At last 
the Genoese gave themselves up to France, and in 1401 the French 
king sent Marshal Boucicaut to restore order in the city and to 
govern its turbulent inhabitants. 

When this good soldier and able administrator came to consider 
the finances, he proposed that all the public loans should be con- 
solidated into one funded debt, bearing 8 per cent. interest, and 
managed by one great company. The decree creating this com- 
pany was dated April 27, 1407, and the establishment was organ- 
ized and began business in the year following. At first it was 
called the St. George Purchasing Company, then its name was 
changed to the House, the Office, and finally the Bank of St. 
George. The entire management of the public loans was quite suf- 
ficient to give this association great prominence, and it further 
undertook to remedy the abuses of private banking. It received 
deposits, without, however, allowing interest on them, and prob- 
ably lent out money and transacted a regular banking. business. 
After a sort of liquidation in 1444, it discounted only its own 
paper and became what would be called in modern times a bank 
of deposit and accounts current. : 

The State loans always formed a large part of the institution’s 
business, but instead of merely selling Government securities for a 
commission, it provided money by making new issues of its own 
stock. The system of paying a fixed amount of interest was soon 
given up, and the holders of stock in the Bank of St. George 
received dividends, or proportionate shares of the entire profits 
accumulated by all its financial and commercial business. These 
dividends rarely went over 2% or 3 per cent., and while the stock 
was usually far above par, there were certain periods when it fell 
below. It has been estimated that the capital formed by consoli- 
dating the various loans ,amounted in 1411 to about $16,000,000, 
and when to this amount is added a large working capital, the 
total seems enormous for medizval times. As the business of 
money-changing had made Jews and Lombards proverbially rich, 
so, too, it helped to fill the coffers of the Bank of St. George; 
the establishment further secured several profitable monopolies ; 
and during the terrible epidemics that prevailed, many of its cus- 
tomers died, leaving their deposits unclaimed, the plague of 1656 
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alone cutting down Genoa’s population from 90,000 to _ 10,000 
souls. 

The mercantile spirit of the Genoese continually improved and 
extended the operations of their great bank. It grew at last to be 
such a powerful institution that Machiavelli asked the question 
whether the Bank of St. George was not likely to absorb the 
Republic of Genoa itself. The financial help received from the 
bank encouraged the State to wage war more than ever, and 
when the Government’s resources were exhausted, it ceded the 
Genoese colonies to the Bank of St. George. From patriotic 
motives the establishment accepted the task of defending these 
colonies, but it was not so successful in state-craft as in finance 
and business, and the colonies: had to be restored to the State. 
It was while attempting to keep the Turks out of these colonial 
possessions in 1456, that the bank, for the only time in its history, 
suffered from a crisis, and for three years it was obliged to sus- 
pend payment. 

The privileges and powers conferred upon the Bank of St. George 
were immense, yet it seems never to have abused them. Thus the 
Republic allowed it to lay down civil and criminal laws relating 
to its own affairs, even extending to the infliction of the death 
penalty; it could appoint its special courts and judges, and the 
State itself was subject to them. It had the right to force the 
doges of the city publicly to swear that they would maintain its 
privileges. Its refractory debtors, whether among the priests or of 
the people, could be excommunicated. It had a first mortgage on 
the property of any person indebted to it, and if the debtor 
hoped to get out of the country, his passport could be made 
waste paper. Although the public loans constituting its capital 
were declared perpetual and unredeemable, in 1539 the State trans- 
ferred to it also 76 different taxes. 

In its strictly banking business the establishment aimed to help 
merchants more than to roll up profits. It strove chiefly to 
stand by the Government in times of financial stress, to develop 
the commerce of Genoa, to uphold specie payments, to import 
raw materials, set factories going, and export the manufactured 
goods. Accumulating capital from countiess sources and using it 
profitably in many branches of commerce and industry, it had all 
the good points of the Crédzt Modzlzer, four centuries before that 
was thought of. Some of the other practical devices adopted by 
the Bank of St. George were anticipations of what may be seen 
in general use in more modern times. Depositors of specie 
could issue orders payable at sight, when indorsed by the bearer, 
like our checks. Any creditor or depositor might obtain money 
orders for the whole or a part of the sum to his credit, and if 
indorsed these orders were paid on presentation; meanwhile they 
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circulated like money, and they were doubtless the origin of the 
bank notes of the present. Money could be transferred from one 
customer’s account to that of another, and this use of bank ac- 
counts to settle balances in exchanging checks started the princi- 
ple at the foundation of the Clearing House. There is a small 
section of Genoa, still known as the Porto Franco or Free Port; 
it is the site of the bonded warehouses created by the bank in 
1595, where imported merchandise could be stored without paying 
any duty, until it was taken out for consumption or export. A 
system of dividend bills was in use something like the modern 
exchequer bills. The principle of the sinking fund was long ago 
practiced by the ingenious Genoese financiers, for they always re- 
tained a portion of a public loan and applied the interest or 
dividends accumulating on it to the purchase of the shares of 
that loan, until the loan was entirely absorbed, this method of 
sinking being called “multiplication.” Patriotic citizens often left 
money to be thus applied in the extinction of the public debt. 
The endless discords and disturbances of the Middle Ages 
made people turn away in disgust from their fickle governments 
and long for some solid institution ever to be relied upon. The 
Genoese found that they could depend on the Bank of St. George, 
that it was a rock of salvation, so they favored it and tried to 
keep it free from the interference of the Government. An old 
author writes :—‘‘ We behold in the Office of St. George what leg- 
islators and philosophers never did anticipate, two republics exist- 
ing within the same city ‘walls—the one, turbulent and constantly 
disturbed by factions; the other, stable, serene, and the guardian 
of venerated customs for the good of all.” Care was taken that 
nobody should be called upon to serve the State and the bank 
at the same time. The stockholders of the bank elected a gen- 
eral council of 480 members, and this body chose the members 
to compose the seven sections forming the bureaux of the bank. 
The first of these sections became an electoral college, whose 
chief duty was to select eight stockholders, possessed of at least 
one hundred shares, to act as Protectors and have the supreme 
control over the institution. These Protectors received no salary, 
but they were privileged to carry a sword and were always ad- 
dressed with the title of “ Most Illustrious.” None of the higher 
officers could be elected again until after a lapse of three years; 
they were forbidden to speculate on their own account, or to 
have any private interest in the bank’s business or in any other 
banking house; and there were four overseers charged to see 
that the rules were strictly obeyed by high and low officials. 
The legal advisers of the bank were appointed every year, were 
called the ‘Wise Men,” and received an annual salary of $61 
each. The books were not kept by mere clerks; only notaries 
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public could make entries in them; and their system of double- 
entry bookkeeping was elaborated te great perfection. Secrecy 
had to be observed by everybody; and if a man could read, he 
was not permitted to sweep out the rooms containing the archives. 
Every one connected with the establishment had to sign a solemn 
oath to do his duty and never to have any interest in a State tax. 

No financial institution in the world ever enjoyed or merited 
greater confidence than did the Bank of St. George during the 
five hundred years of its existence. While bloody revolutions set 
up and put down one Government after another, while native 
doges, Italian princes, and French kings won and lost dominion 
over the city of Genoa, the ‘Most Magnificent House of St. 
George” remained a pillar of strength, unshaken by the political 
storms raging around it. Like all things human, however, it had 
to die at last. In 1746 an Austrian army pounced upon the 
main gate of the city and threatened pillage if a huge ransom 
were not immediately paid. As the public treasury was empty, 
the bank patriotically advanced its whole working capital, amount- 
ing to 15,000,000 lire ($3,000,000), and this money was never re- 
turned to it. In one way and another it managed to continue 
business, and it was gradually recovering from this crushing blow, 
when Napoleon’s victories again made Genoa in 1796 subject to 
France. The old republic was swept away, and a new one took 
its place. The Bank of St. George found itself mercilessly de- 
prived of its means and changed for the worse, and its claims 
upon the State were confiscated and turned into a public debt. 

The Palace of St. George, so long occupied by the bank, still 
stands and is one of the sights of Genoa. It is now used as 
the Custom House, but the archives of the famous old banking 
institution have not been removed from the building. They fill 
almost a mile of shelves and include over 34,000 registers and 
packages of manuscripts. The main hall of the palace yet com- 
memorates the dead and gone benefactors of the bank; an in- 
scription or marble tablet is the record of those who gave under 
$5,000; there is a bust for every donor of from $5,000 to $10,000; 
the giver of from $10,000 to $20,000 is remembered by a statue 
of himself standing; and when he bequeathed over the latter 
amount he is portrayed seated in marble. If the dreams and 
desires of Columbus had ever been realized, his colossal statue 
ought to be in this Pantheon of the Bank of St. George, where 
there is actually no memorial of the great discoverer. 

Easily first among the scholars devoted to the study of the life 
of Columbus is Mr. Henry Harrisse. An American residing in 
Paris, he seems to combine in a most happy degree German 
thoroughness with American enterprise and French vivacity of ex- 
pression. The wonderful amount of work he puts into his researches 
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is abundantly shown by his privately printed monograph on Columbus 
and the Bank of St. George, the source of all the knowledge 
that anybody can hope for on the subject. Mr. Harrisse was led 
to make this investigation, when he heard that a letter from 
Columbus to the bank had been offered for sale in New York as 
a genuine autograph, and he proves beyond all shadow of doubt 
that this letter is ashameless forgery, a mere copy of the original 
still carefully preserved in Genoa. 

Now, what had Columbus to do with the Bank of St. George? 
As a native Genoese, he had of course learned to respect and 
put implicit faith in this solid financial institution. When he was 
inspired with the unpractical idea of using his prospective gains in 
wresting the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem from the infidels, he 
directed his heirs to save all they could and invest it in shares 
of the bank. He said: ‘“I desire that they purchase the kind of 
stock issued by the House of St. George called Zwogz, which 
gives six per cent. interest and constitutes a very safe _ invest- 
ment.” , 

After his third voyage—the voyage from which he had returned 
to Spain in chains like a common felon—Columbus must have some- 
times felt a homesick longing for his native Genoa. A special envoy 
from that city, Nicolo Oderigo, chanced just then to be at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and with him the famous discoverer dis- 
cussed his ardent wish to do something for his fatherland. On 
mature deliberation, he came to the conclusion to devote a tenth 
of all the future income derived from his property, rights and 
privileges in the New World to the reduction of the tax levied 
upon provisions brought into the city of Genoa, and the Bank of. 
St. George was selected as the faithful agent to carry his benev- 
olent intentions into effect. 

In the month before he set sail upon his fourth and last voyage 
to America, Columbus, therefore, addressed the following letter in 
the Spanish language:—‘* To the Most Noble Lords of the Most . 
Magnificent House of St. George in Genoa. 

“H1i1GH NOBLE LORDS: 

“ Although the body walks about here, the heart is constantly over 
there. Our Lord has conferred on me the greatest favor ever 
granted to any one since David. The results of my undertaking 
already appear and would shine greatly, were they not concealed 
by the blindness of the Government. I am going again to the 
Indies under the auspices of the Holy Trinity, soon to return, and 
since I am mortal,I leave it with my son Diego that you receive 
every year, forever, one-tenth of the entire revenue, such as it 
may be, for the purpose of reducing the tax upon corn, wine and 
other provisions. If that tenth amounts to something, collect it. 
[f not, take at least the will for the deed. I beg of you to en- 
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tertain regard for the son I have recommended to you. Mr. 
Nicolo de Oderigo knows more about, my own affairs than I do 
myself, and I have sent him the transcripts of my privileges and 
letters for safe keeping. I should be glad if you could . see 
them. My lords the King and Queen endeavor to honor me 
more than ever. May the Holy Trinity preserve your noble per- 
sons and increase the Most Magnificent House of St. George. 
Done in Seville on the second day of April, 1502: 


‘The Chief Admiral of the Ocean, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of the islands and continent of Asia and the Indies of my 
lords the King and Queen, their Captain-General of the sea, 
and of their Council. 


>. 
Ss. A. S. 
X M Y 


XPO FERENS.” 


There must have been some delay in the arrival of this letter 
at its destination, because the bank did not answer until the 
month of December in 1502. Then it wrote to Diego Columbus 
inclosing a very grateful and flattering epistle to Columbus him- 
self. At that time the great explorer was far away and searching 
along the coast of Central America for the mines, where he im- 
agined David had found the gold needed in _ building the 
Temple of Jerusalem. These communications from the Bank of 
St. George never reached Columbus, and in 1504, on his return 
to Spain, he indignantly complained of the discourtesy shown him 
by “the gentlemen of St. George.” Thus another sorrow was 
added to the burden that carried the discoverer of America to 
his grave in 1506. His son, Diego, although enjoying a consid- 
erable income, seems to have made no effort to do for the people 
of Genoa what his father had planned, and the Bank of St. 
George doubtless thought it unbecoming the dignity of such an 
institution to beg. The letter of Columbus was discovered in 
the bank’s archives in 1829, and with much formality it was 
transferred the same year to the City Hall, where it is still ex- 
hibited to the curious visitor. Columbus’ charitable wish was 
never accomplished, but bankers may rejoice that he estimated 
aright the value of good banking. 

O. A. BIERSTADT. 
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CAUSES OF BANK FAILURES. 


Comptroller Hepburn, in his report, has given the following descrip- 
tion of the National Banks that have failed during the year : 

The doors of the Maverick National Bank of Boston, Mass., were closed 
on the last day of the report year (October 31, 1891, too late to be included 
in the annual report) by the National bank examiner,acting under instruc- 
tions from the Comptroller of the Currency. For some months the 
condition of the bank had been a source of anxiety to the Comptroller 
on account of excessive loans to certain of its directors. The aggravated 
character of these loans, however, was not revealed to the Comptroller, 
either through the reports of the examiner or the attested reports of 
condition. The bank had a large volume of business and did a large 
collection business throughout the country. Speculative banking and 
excessive loans to directors for speculative purposes were the causes of 
failure. Conservatively managed, its volume of business and good will 
would have possessed very great value. Its assets were easily convertible. 
The receiver has paid to creditors 85 per cent., and expresses the opinion 
that an additional dividend will be paid, not exceeding 5 per cent.,depend- 
ent upon the result of pending litigation and the amount realized from 
the assessment upon shareholders. Anassessment of 100 percent. has 
been levied by the Comptroller upon the shareholders of the bank. 

The doors of the Corry National Bank of Corry, Pa., were closed to 
renee November 7, 1891. The entire management of the bank had 

een practically confided to the president and cashier, whom it appears 
were highly respected and enjoyed the full confidence of the community 
until their disastrous administration of affairs of the bank became 
known. A good many loans were made in excess of the Io per cent. 
limitation. False debits were madeto other banks, and a corresponding 
credit given to certain individuals for the purpose of making a showing 
which would justify the payment of dividends to shareholders. Large 
rates of interest were paid on certificates of deposit, and the expenses 
of the bank were extravagant. A large amount of paper of bad 
character had been kept alive by renewals, interest in many cases being 
included in the renewals. The discoveries of the examiner, indicating 
criminal violations of law, were promptly reported to the United States 
Attorney. 

An assessment of 100 per cent. has been levied by the Comptroller 
upon the shareholders of the bank. 

Dividends amounting to 50 per cent. have been paid to creditors. 

The doors of the California National Bank of San Diego, Cal., were 
not opened after close of business November 11, 1891. The failure was 
regarded as a great calamity by the local community, and considerable 
effort was made, in which many creditors joined, to accomplish a resump- 
tion of business. Under the peculiar circumstances,and in view of re- 
peated assertions in communications to the Comptroller from interested 
parties that a sufficient cash fund would be made immediately avail- 
able to restore the impaired capital, as much time was give. before the 
appointment of a receiver as seemed to be consistent with the Comp- 
troller’s discretion under the law. When it became known, upon thorough 
examination, that the entire capital and surplus of the bank had been 
lost and all efforts to resume had proved futile, the president of the 
bank, who had personally exerted himself in the interest of resumption 
of business, committed suicide. The funds of the bank were used to 
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promote local enterprises of a public character involving large sums of 
money, and during a period characterized by a marked increase in 
prices and unusual activity in business. Succinctly stated, the president 
of the bank, in conjunction with one or more directors, at the date of its 
organization inaugurated schemes or deals in the interest of themselves 
and the local community which involved large sums of money. The 
necessary loans were for a time obtained from the Eastern States, but 
as these matured and demand for payment was made, recourse was had 
to this bank. The local boom collapsed before any of these enterprises 
became paying investments. At length, the extreme danger to the bank 
became apparent to the management, and it appears that the president 
alone was forced to assume the attendant responsibility, and finally, 
being unable to contend with the reduction in deposits and shrinkage in 
values, suspension became inevitable. 

An assessment of Ioo per cent. has been levied by the Comptroller 
upon the shareholders of the bank. 

Dividends amounting to 30 per cent. have been paid to creditors. 

The Cheyenne National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyo., closed its doors to 
business November 13, 1891, a run having been caused by the suspension 
of the California National Bank of San Diego, Cal. A few days later the 
cashier committed suicide. The president of the California National 
Bank of San Diego was likewise the president of the Cheyenne National 
Bank, and the character of management in both cases was almost 
identical. The personal presence of the president, his correct manner 
of life, and his energetic attention to business are said to have given him 
the entire confidence of the community, and enabled him to consum- 
mate questionable transactions without suspicion. From the first, the 
funds of the bank were diverted to his use. One common method was 
to purchase stocks of little or no value, sell them to irresponsible per- 
sons, taking notes in payment, which notes he caused to be discounted 
by this bank. He borrowed money inthe Eastern States with which to 
purchase a controlling interest in the stock of the bank, using this stock 
as collateral. When demand was made, he would pay the loans with 
funds belonging to the bank realized upon accommodation paper 
obtained from his immediate friends. The cashier became a large and 
irresponsible debtor, and together these officers misappropriated an 
amount equal to the entire capital of the bank. Many bad loans were 
made, business was unduly extended, and the management was reckless 
and extravagant. 

Dividends amounting to 25 per cent. have been paid tocreditors. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Wilmington, N. C., were 
closed by order of the board of directors November 24, 1891. The 
reason given to the public was that the capital had been impaired by 
heavy losses incurred in previous years, from which the bank could not 
recover. No dividends had been paid since 1887. After a thorough in- 
vestigation, the receiver reported that the failure was due to bad loans 
extending over a number of years, and to peculation and robbery by the 
cashier, a fugitive from justice. The directors took no interest in the 
management, and the cashier had been given complete control. A 
large part of the assets consisted of worthless bills receivable, which had 
been carried for a long time by renewal. Excessive loans had also been 
made. False entries were made upon the books to conceal the actual 
liability from the examiner, and it was found that the cashier had so 
manipulated the accounts as to successfully postpone the collapse for a 
considerable length of time. It now appears that the directors were 
aware to a certain extent of the condition of the bank, but relied 
upon the hope that it would under most favorable circumstances 
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recover. The class of assets relied upon as good at: date of failure 
amounted to only about 25 per cent. of the whole, and the receiver up 
to date has been unable to collect more than 15 per cent. of the total 
assets. 

An assessment of Ico per cent. has been levied by the Comptroller 
upon the shareholders of the bank. 

Dividends amounting to 30 per cent. have been paid to the creditors. 

The doors of the Huron National Bank of Huron, S. Dak., were 
closed to business by the National bank examiner December 18, 1891. 

The examiner found that for some time prior to that date the bank 
had been in a crippled condition, but thought, with careful and eco- 
nomical management, the affairs could be placed upon a safe footing. 
The shareholders finally voted to go into voluntary liquidation, but 
upon the disclosure that a large indebtedness due from the officers and 
their friends was not collectable, the Comptroller was compelled under 
the law to appoint a receiver. It appears that the local community 
lost confidence in the bank from the fact that the management was 
supposed to be pecuniarily interested in a very spirited controversy and 
rivalry that existed between several cities over the location of the capital 
of the State, and this with other causes tended to make the business of 
the bank unprofitable. The farming interests in the surrounding 
country were largely indebted to the bank, and the continued crop 
failures made the loans almost worthless. It did not appear that there 
had been criminal violations of law, but it did appear that the sus- 
pension was due to bad loans and unremunerative business, which had 
been unduly extended. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Muncy, Pa., were closed to 
business January I1, 1892, bya National bank examiner who had for 
some time been in attendance for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
condition as to solvency. Criminal violations of law were apparent, and 
prompt communication was had withthe United States Attorney. There 
appeared to be a large shortage in cash as represented by the books of 
the bank. On the day upon which the examiner closed its doors, the 
wauat of public confidence was manifested by a slight run. The causes 
of failure may be stated as reckless management, incorrect bookkeep- 
ing, declaration of dividends that haa not been earned, failure to charge 
off bad debts, and a persistent practice of allowing overdrafts in large 
amounts. 

Had the management ofthe bank been good and efficient, the appoint- 
ment of a receiver would have been unnecessary, and the bank might 
have been put in a sound condition by levying an assessment to make 
good the impairment of capital. 

No assessment was levied upon the shareholders, as the assets of the 
pank were sufficient to pay creditors in full. The remaining assets have 
been turned over toan agent selected by the shareholders and the trust 
closed, principal and interest having been paid in full on all proved 
claims. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Downs, Kans., were closed 
January 23, 1892, by the National bank examiner, upon discovering that 
the bank was insolvent. Bad management, frequent irregularities, and 
indications of collusion to violate the law were apparent, and the infor- 
mation was promptly reported to the United States Attorney for that 
district. On or about the date of organization the assets of another 
bank were purchased, a considerable portion of which proved to be 
worthless ; accommodation notes were taken to cover up large loans to 
certain individuals, the paper representing the actual loans being held 
as collateral. The management was extravagant and the cashier was 
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reckless, his personal reputation being such as not to inspire confidence. 
Before the doors were closed an effort was made by some of the 
shareholders to change the management and restore the capital by 
voluntary assessment, but a large part of the stock being held by 
non-residents the attempt was unsuccessful and suspension became 
inevitable. 

A dividend of 25 per cent. has been declared to creditors. 

The Bell County National Bank of Temple, Tex., was closed by the 
National bank examiner January 30, 1892. The causes necessitating 
this action were numerous; bad and excessive loans, violations of 
correct business principles, and the indifference of the directors, per- 
mitting the president and cashier to dominate the board, made it com- 
paratively easy to wreck the bank. These officers permitted no inter- 
ference, and would not allow a duly appointed finance committee. to 
perform its duty. Many of the shareholders were noneresidents and gave 
their proxies to the president and cashier, who were thus able to elect 
such directors as they chose. By means of this power the board was 
reduced in number in order to dispose of a few directors who insisted 
upon a knowledge of the condition of the bank or were desirous of per- 
forming their whole duty. The personal extravagance indulged in by 
the officers resulted in the discounting of worthless paper prepared for 
the purpose, the borrowing of money from other banks at high rates of 
interest, the general welfare of the bank being wholly disregarded. 
Soon after the receiver took charge, these officers were arrested for 
violations of law and bound over for trial. The most culpable manage- 
ment was apparent, false entries in the books had been made to conceal 
misappropriations, and forgery had been resorted to. 

Dividends amounting to 30 per cent. have been paid to creditors.. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Silver City and the First 
National Bank of Deming, N. Mex., were closed to business on Febru- 
ary 4,1892. The same person was president of both banks and repre- 
sented the entire management, the boards of directors practically exer- 
cising no control. For several years he had borrowed the funds of the 
banks on notes of his own and worthless accommodation paper made 
by relatives, friends, and clerks, until more than the combined capital of 
the banks had been obtained for investment in speculative enterprises, 
such as wild lands, cattle ranches, prospective railroad construction, 
etc. Fraudulent entries were made on the books and dividends not 
earned regularly paid to the shareholders, who, being mostly non-resi- 
dents, took no other interest in the management. Charges of embezzle- 
ment and misappropriation of funds were promptly placed in the hands 
of the United States Attorney. 

An assessment of 82 per cent. has been levied upon the shareholders 
of the First National Bank of Deming. Dividends amounting to 25 
per cent. have been paid to creditors of that bank, and 20 per cent. to 
the creditors of the First National Bank of Silver City. 

The doors of the Lima National Bank of Lima, Ohio, were closed to 
business March 1, 1892. From the date of its organization the manage- 
ment of the bank continuously provoked criticism by the Comptroller 
of the Currency for apparent violations of the restrictive provisions of 
the law. The president, possessing considerable wealth and business 
Sagacity, was the principal promoter of a number of local and foreign 
enterprises, and diverted the funds of the bank to his individual uses. 
At times he would crowd paper, based on these outside schemes, into 
the bank to the almost entire exclusion of other and legitimate loans. 
Accommodation notes of clerks and other employes were resorted to, 
until the president’s methods became a matter of public notoriety. The 
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depositors necessarily lost confidence, and deposits were withdrawn to 
such an extent as to force the bankto re-discount all its good paper. 
When this crisis was reached an attempt was made to place the bank 
in voluntary liquidation, but failed because it was impossible at the time 
to realize from the assets the necessary funds for the prompt payment 
of creditors. A sharp run, which exhausted nearly all the cash on hand, 
precipitated its closing. 

Dividends amounting to 50 per cent. have been paid to creditors. 

The doors of the Cherryvale National Bank of Cherrvvale, Kans., were 
closed June 10, 1892, by a National bank examiner acting under instruc- 
tions from the Comptroller of the Currency. For some time the man- 
agement of the bank had subjected it to criticism, and upon an exami- 
nation made in December, 1891, its condition was unsatisfactory and the 
capital was found to have become impaired. An assessment was ordered 
by the Comptroller, the management taking exception, insisting that 
there was no impairment and requesting are-examination. The request 
was granted, but the result still showing an impaired capital, the Comp- 
troller insisted upon the payment of the assessment, and shortly atter 
the cashier made oath that it had been fully paid. A subsequent ex- 
amination disclosed the fact that the assessment had not, in fact, been 
paid, whereupon the examiner was instructed to take charge. The con- 
dition of the bank was mainly due to the reckless management of the 
president, who for his own use discounted worthless accommodation 
notes. A strenuous effort was made to prevent a receivership by in- 
ducing creditors to accept obligations other than cash for their claims. 
Inasmuch as the assets of the bank were not sufficient to even permit 
of voluntary liquidation, no proposition other than immediate payment 
of creditors in full could be entertained. The president and cashier 
were afterwards arrested for embezzlement, perjury, and false entries in 
the books, and bound over for trial. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Rockwall, Tex., were closed 
by the National bank examiner June 11, 1892. A former president of 
the bank, who was the original promoter, was engaged in wild specula- 
tions during his incumbency, and through loans to men of straw, for 
his own use, absorbed the capital and earnings of the bank. Having ac- 
complished this result, he sought other fields of operation, leaving the 
bank in such a crippled condition that a new management found it im- 
possible to place it on a solvent footing. The amount of deposits had 
become insignificant, being at date of closing only $6,000, so that current 
business could not support the bank. 

The doors of the National Bank of Guthrie, Territory of Oklahoma, 
were closed by its ange 13, 1892. Certain information having 
come to the knowledge of the Comptroller, a National bank examiner 
had been directed to make an examination. He arrived on the day the 
bank suspended business, and found that a receiver had been appointed 
by a Territorial court. It was claimed that creditors had been paid in 
full, and therefore the Comptroller had no jurisdiction. It appeared 
that a receiver had been appointed by the court upon a petition pre- 
sented in the supposed interest of some of the shareholders who were 
friendly to the management. The Comptroller appointed a receiver, 
and a demand for possession of the records and assets of the bank was 
made and refused. The court maintained that it had jurisdiction in the 
matter, and up to this time the Comptroller has been unable to place a 
receiver in charge. 

The doors of the First National Bank of Erie, Kans., were closed to 
business June 25, 1892. The failure was due to the payment of exorbi- 
tant rates of interest on deposits, and the injudicious manner in which 
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funds of the bank were loaned to officers and directors, who were large 
borrowers at a lower rate of interest than the bank itself paid for re-dis- 
counts. The immediate cause of failure was the large loss on these 
loans which had been made without proper security. It was developed 
that the stock held by the officers had been purchased with borrowed 
money, the stock being pledged as collateral, and that their financial 
resources had always been very limited. 

On July 5, 1892, the president of the Vincennes National Bank of 
Vincennes, Ind., committed suicide. The bank had become insolvent. 
A National bank examiner was immediately directed to take charge of 
affairs and closed the bank on the morning of July 7. For some years 
prior to insolvency a former president and large shareholder of the bank 
was connected with firms engaged in grain speculations, and it appears 
that his successor, the late president, was connected with him in similar 
speculation. Correspondence was found which connected the president 
with heavy losses, and it would appear that the cause of failure was his 
connection with board of trade speculations. Various means were re- 
sorted to in using bank funds and considerable ingenuity was exercised 
in covering up shortages. Successful attempts were made to deceive 
the National bank examiner, and it is stated to the Comptroller that 
there was a systematic misappropriation of funds, which was acquiesced in 
or known to some extent by other officers and employes of the bank. 
In addition to this, large loans were made without proper security and 
in violation of law. The bank at one time purchased a large block of 
its own stock, paying a high premium therefor. An administrator was 
promptly appointed for the estate of the late president, who immediate- 
ly offered restitution to the fullest possible extent, it being his desire to 
make as full a settlement as practicable, without reserve and without 
litigation. ; 

A dividend amounting to 30 per cent. has been paid to creditors. 

The affairs of eight National banks have been closed during the past 
year and final dividends have been paid to their creditors. 


a | 








Date of ap- | Total divi-' Proportion 


Name and location of bank. pointmentof\| dendson | of interest 
receiver. | principal. paid. 








Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Asbury Park National Bank, Asbury Park, N. J...| July 2, 1891) 100.00 |- ...... .. 


First National Bank, Buffalo, N. Y............ Apr. 22, 1882 OO OP 1issesscaves 
Central National Bank, Chicago, IIll............ Dec. 1, 1877 Me Tigessrdbanns 
First National Bank, Corry, Pa................ Oct. 11, 1887 GR TE. lddnoscvsce 
First National Bank, Dansville, N. Y.......... Sept. 8, 1887 SS eer 
First National Bank, Muncy, Pa. ............. Feb. 9, 1892} 100, 00 100 
National Bank of Shelbyville, Tenn............ Dec. 13, 1889 OBOE Fasccccveces 
Vermont National Bank, St. Albans, Vt....... Aug. 9, 1883 WM Lisi caseee. 














Out of 4,811 National banks organized since February, 1863, 181, or 
about 3.76 per cent., have been placed in the hands of receivers. This 
includes 9 which had previously been placed in liquidation by the share- 
holders, but upon their failing to pay depositors the Comptroller ap- 
pointed receivers to wind up their affairs. Of the 181 failed banks 38 
have paid creditors in full, principal and interest ; 6 have paid principal 
and a part of the interest, and 13 have paid the principal only. The affairs 
of 110 of the 181 banks have been finally closed, leaving 70 in process of 
settlement, of which 16 are virtually closed, with the exception of pend- 
ing litigation, leaving 54 receiverships in active operation. In one case 
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the receiver was withdrawn and the bank permitted to resume business. 

The total amount so far paid to creditors of insolvent National banks 
has been $48,052,938 upon proved claims, amounting to $70,830,366. 
The amount paid during the year has been $8,103,498, besides $1,320,317 
paid for dividends declared prior to November 1, 1892, on claims proved 
since that date. Assessments amounting to $17,925,850 have been made 
upon shareholders of insolvent National banks under section 5,151 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. From this source the gross col- 
lections amount to $7,623,760, of which there has been received during 
the past year $1,002,353. Suits are pending in some cases. 
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TAXATION. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 


People ex rel. Savings Bank of New London v. Coleman, Commissioner 


of Laxes. 


An exemption of property from taxation accorded a foreign savings bank by the 
laws of the State of its creation is of no avail to exempt property owned by it in 
this State. 

1 Rev. St. p. 388, § 4, subd. 7, which exempts from taxation the personal property 
of every incorporated company, not made liable to taxation on its ‘* capital,”’ applies 
only to corporations having a capital stock, and hence a savings bank having no 
capital stock is not within the statute. (Catlin v. Trustees, etc., 20 N. E. Kep. 
864, 113 N. Y. 133. followed.) 

laws 1857, c. 456, § 4, which provides that deposits in any bank for savings 
which are due to depositors shall not be liable to taxation other than the real estate 
and stocks which may be owned by such bank or company. was intended to exempt 
savings banks from taxation only to the extent of deposits due depositors, leaving 
the surplus held by such banks still liable to taxation. 

Acts 1866, c. 761. § 7, and Acts 1867, c. 861, which provided for the taxation of 
the *‘ privileges and franchises” of savings banks, manifestly have no application to 
foreign savings banks, even if it be conceded that these acts were revived by the 
repeal of Laws 1875, c. 371. which repealed them. 

‘| he surplus of a foreign savings bank, invested in the capital stock of domestic 
banks, State and National, is taxable in this State, under Laws 1882, c. 409, § 
312, which provides that the stockholders in every bank, State or National, shall be 
assessed or taxed on the value of their shares of stock at the place where the bank is 
located, and that such shares of stock shall be assessed like other taxable property 
owned by individuals, and with like deductions, (18 N. Y. Supp. 675, affirmed.) 

Where the tax commissioners have deducted from the assets of a foreign savings 
bank all its liabilities, and also all its property exempt from taxation, and all its 
property subject to taxation eisewhere, and have thus ascertained its surplus, and 
have assessed its investments in the stock of domestic corporations, on that basis, 
such foreign bank is not entitled toa further deduction of all its liabilities from the 
assessment thus made, (18 N. Y. Supp. 675, affirmed.) 


EARL, C. J.—This-is a proceeding by cer¢éorarz to review an assess- 
ment of the relator, a Connecticut corporation, on shares of stock owned 
by it incertain banks located in the city of New York. There is no dis- 
pute about the ownership by it of the stock. It claims exemption from 
the assessment mainly because it is a savings bank, and also because, if 
allowed the proper deductions for its liabilities, nothing would remain 
for taxation. It cannot claim exemption here on account of any laws of 
the State of Connecticut, as they have no operation here. We will 
assume that it is entitled to all the exemptions and regulations of the 
assessmen: and tax laws of this State, and that it must be treated pre- 
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cisely as if it were a domestic corporation, and yet we reach the conclu- 
sion that the assessment complained of was properly made. The gen- 
eral rule is that all property within this State is liable to taxation, and 
when a claim of exemption is made it must clearly appear, and the party 
claiming it must be able to point to some provision of law plainly giving 
the exemption. It is provided in section I, tit. I, c. 13, pt. 1, of the 
Revised Statutes, as follows: “ All lands and all personal estate within 
this State, whether owned by individuals or by corporations, shall be 
liable to taxation, subject to the exemptions hereinafter specified.” And 
among the exemptions afterwards specified is “the personal estate of 
every incorporated company not made liable to taxation on its capital in 
the fourth title of this chapter.’* In order to claim this exemption, 
a corporation must have a capital not liable to taxation as such ; and so 
we decided in Catlin v. Trustees, etc., 113 N. Y. 133, 20 N. E. Rep. 864. 
There we held that the words “ incorporated company ” were intended 
to designate only such business and stock corporations as by chapter 13 
are, under special circumstances, exempted from taxation on their capi- 
tal, and do not embrace corporations not having a capital. The reason- 
ing by which that conclusion was reached need not be repeated here. 
Nothing is left to be said by the opinion there pronounced. Therefore, 
looking at the Revised Statutes alone, there is nothing upon which the 
relator can base the exemption claimed. The Revised Statutes neither 
exempted the bank nor the depositors therein. But there could not be 
double taxation. If that had been attempted, some way would have 
been found to defeat it, as that would be against public policy, the pur- 
pose of the laws, and natural justice. While the Legislature may con- 
stitutionally impose double taxation, its purpose to do so can never be 
inferred, but must plainly appear. The bank is in some sense a trustee 
of the depositors, and takes their money, and invests it, and pays them 
the net interest which it earns; and it cannot be supposed that there is 
any system of laws under which taxation can at the same time be 
imposed upon a trustee and the beneficiary in respect of the same prop- 
erty. (Savings Inst v. Gardiner, 4 R. 1. 484; Nashua Sav. Bank v. City 
of Nashua, 46 N. H. 389, 398.) 

The system for the taxation of savings banks and their depositors 
underthe Revised Statutes was undoubtedly imperfect. It may be that 
either the bank or the depositors could be taxed, and undoubtedly it 
would have been most appropriate to select the bank for taxation. Thus 
the law remained until 1857, when the act (chapter 456) “in relation to 
the assessment of taxes on incorporated companies ” was passed, the 
fourth section of which is as follows: “ The deposits in any bank for 
savings which are due to depositors, and the accumulations in any life 
insurance company organized under the laws of this State, so far as the 
said accumulations are held for the exclusive benefit of the assured, 
shall not be liable to taxation, other than the real estate and stocks 
which may be owned by such bank or company, and which are now liable 
to taxation under the laws of the State.” Now, what does that section 
mean, and what did the Legislature intend to accomplish by it? ‘The 
whole act deals with “incorporated companies.” So the title indicates. 
The section plainly intended either to exempt depositors from taxation 
upon their deposits, or to exempt the banks from taxation upon such 
deposits, We think the Legislature found the contusion existing in the 
laws as to the taxation of such deposits, and that the taxation might 
be imposed upon the banks where they were located, or upon the depos- 
itors where they resided, neither the banks nor the depositors having 
any exemption; and it intended to exempt the banks from taxation 
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upon such deposits to which they were then liable. That it was provid- 
ing for the exemption of the banks as to the deposits is made probable 
by the circumstance that in the same section, consisting of but one sen- 
tence, it provided for the exemption of life insurance companies from 
taxation upon their accumulations held for the benefit of persons 
insured, and that the real estate and certain stocks owned by the cor- 
porations were expressly left liable to taxation as before. There is.no 
language indicating that it was meant to exempt the depositors from 
taxation upon their deposits. If, as claimed by the relator, the banks 
are exempted from taxation under the Revised Statutes, and, as 
claimed by others, the depositors are exempted from taxation on their 
deposits under this section, then an increasing amount of personal prop- 
erty in this State, now amounting to more than $600,000,000, will entirely 
escape taxation. There is certainly no public policy which dictates the 
entire exemption of this enormous amount of property, and the inten- 
tion to exempt it before the exemption can be allowed should be found 
plainly expressed in some statute, and we do not find it. The deposit- 
ors are taxable upon their deposits as they are upon other personal 
property, and the banks are exempt to the extent specified in the sec- 
tion. The exemption was only to the extent of the deposits due to 
depositors. The surplus held by savings banks not being due to depos- 
itors, and therefore not taxable against them, was left where it was 
before—liable to taxation against the banks. But it was found that the 
banks escaped taxation upon the surplus by investing it in Government 
bonds, which were exempt from taxation ; and hence, in 1866, the Legis- 
lature, in section 7 of the act, c. 761, provided for the taxation of the 
banks on their “ privileges and franchises ”’ to an amount not exceeding 
the gross sum of their surplus. In 1867 this section was amended so as 
to allow a deduction from the surplus of the amount thereof invested in 
United States securities. (Chapter 861.) In 1875, by section 56 of chapter 
371, the Legislature repealed the acts of 1866 and 1867, and thus the law 
was again restored to the condition in which it was left by the act of 
1857, and so the law remained until 1882, when, by chapter 402, the act 
of 1875 was repealed. It may be that this repeal of the act of 1875 
restored the acts of 1866 and 1867. It is, however, not now necessary 
to determine whether it did or not, as those acts providing for the taxa- 
tion of the privileges and franchises of savings banks manifestly could 
have no application to foreign savings banks. 

No other statutes have come to our attention which bear upon the 
exemption of savings banks and their depositors from taxation, and our 
conclusion is that the only exemption which the banks can claim is 
under the act of 1857, and that that exempts only the deposits due to 
their depositors, and not their surplus, and that hence there is room 
for the operation of the provisions of law which impose taxation upon 
the shares of bank stock. These provisions are found in section 5,219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and in the laws of this 
State, section 312, subc. 12, of the act, chapter 409 of the Laws of 1882. 
In the latter act it is provided that the stockholders in every bank, State 
or National, shall be assessed and taxed on the value of their shares of 
stock at the place where the bank is located ; that such shares shall be 
assessed like other taxable persona] property owned by individuals, and 
with like deductions. Section 312 is mandatory. It provides that the 
stockholders ‘“ shall be assessed and taxed.” It may, at least plausibly, 
if not well, be claimed that a corporation owning bank shares may be 
taxed upon them, although generally exempted from taxation as to its 
other personal property (Baxk v. Boston, 125 U.S. 60, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
772); but we need not go so far in this case, because, if these shares are 




























































part of the surplus of this bank, and the proper deductions have been 
allowed, it has no ground of complaint. The assessors determined upon 
sufficient, and, indeed, undisputed, evidence that thev were part of the 
surplus, and we cannot perceive how it can be well disputed that every 
deduction which the bank could properly claim was made. The assess- 
ors took the total value of all its assets, and from that deducted all 
its liabilities, and thus ascertained that it had a surplus of over $900,- 
ooo. From this surplus they deducted all its property not taxable any- 
where, all its property taxable elsewhere, all real estate and cash held by 


it, and thus reached a final surplus largely in excess of the assessment 


made against the bank. Itis impossible to perceive what other deduc- 


tions the assessors should have made, and the learned counsel for the 
bank has called to our attention no other. But he claims that the 
bank was entitled to a deduction of its liabilities from the assessment 
as made. The bank was not entitled to the deduction of liabilities 
twice. When the assessors, in making an assessment of personal prop- 
erty, ascertain the amount of the owner’s liabilities, and make all the 
deductions on account thereof to which he is entitled, and assess him 
for the balance thus obtained, he cannot then again claim against the 
assessment thus made another deduction of his liabilities, and thus 
entirely wipe out the assessment. Assessors may assess an owner for 
the whole amount of his personal property, and then allow him deduc- 
tions on account of his liabilities when he appears and claims it, or they 
may allow him the deductions when they make the assessment, and 
then he has no grievance to complain of. Our conclusion, therefore, 
after a careful consideration of the learned and ingenious brief of the 
counsel for the bank, is that the assessment against it was properly 
made, and that it has no just ground to complain of the amount thereof ; 
and the order appealed from should therefore be affirmed, with costs. 

Finch, J., concurs, and Andrews, Peckham, Gray, O’Brien, and May- 
nard, JJ., concur in result, on the ground that the shares of stock 
assessed were part of the bank’s surplus, and they express no opinion as 
to the taxation of depositors on account of their deposits in savings 
banks.—Vortheastern Reporter. 
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TRANSFER OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 
SUPREME COURT OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Doty v. First National Bank of Larimore. 


Section 5,139, Rev. St. U. S., providing that the stock of a National bank shall 
be ‘‘ transferable on the books of the association in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed in the by-laws or articles of association,” was enacted for the benefit of the 
corporation, its shareholders and creditors, only. As to all other parties, a transfer 
of such stock, good at common law, is good under the statute. 

Under the Federal statutes, the rights of a transferee of National bank stock, 
under an unrecorded transfer, good at common law, are superior to the rights of a 
subsequent attaching creditor of the transferrer without notice. 

It is not competent for State legislation to limit or interfere with the transferable 
quality of National bank stock, as the same is left by the statutes of the United 
States. 


BARTHOLOMEW., J.—This case was tried by the court, and the facts 
are undisputed. On and prior to November 6, 1886, one C. C. Wolcott 
was the absolute owner of 220 shares of stock of the respondent bank, 
and held certificates for the same. On the 6th and 2oth days of Novem- 
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ber, 1886, said Wolcott in writing assigned said certificates to A. J. 
Bowne, president of respondent bank, and delivered the same to him as 
collateral security for the amounts which Wolcott was owing the 
respondent bank and the Hastings National Bank, of Hastings, Mich. 
These amounts aggregated $23,000, and no portion of such indebtedness 
had been paid when the case was tried below. The value of the stock 
assigned was $22,000. The stock was not transferred on the books of 
the respondent bank, but, so far as shown by said books, Wolcott con- 
tinued to be the absolute owner thereof, until after the attachment 
hereafter mentioned was levied. On July 5, 1888, an action was 
commenced by D. B. Doty & Co. against said Wolcott and others in the 
District Court of Grand Forks County. The action was aided by attach- 
ment, and on July 19, 1888, the sheriff of said county duly levied upon 
said shares of stock by serving the proper notice upon the cashier of 
the respondent bank. At the time of such levy the stock stood upon 
the books of the bank in the name of said Wolcott, and neither the 
plaintiff in the attachment action nor the officer making the levy had 
any knowledge of the assignment to Bowne. The certificates of stock 
provided that the stock should betransferable only on the books of the 
bank upon the surrender of the certificates. Subsequently D. B. Doty 

Co. recovered judgment in the attachment action, execution was 
issued, and the sheriff of said county, under such execution, sold the 
shares of stock upon which the attachment had been laid to Edmund S. 
Doty, the appellant herein, and executed the usual sheriff’s certificate 
of sale therefor. Immediately thereafter appellant presented to the 
respondent bank a duplicate copy of such certificate, together with a 
written demand that such stock be transferred to him upon the books 
of the bank, and stock certificates issued to him therefor. This the 
bank refused to do or to permit to be done; whereupon this action was 
brought to recover from the bank the value of such shares of stock. 
But one question of law is urged for our determination, and it is this: 
Under the facts disclosed, could appellant, under and by virtue of said 
sheriff's sale, acquire any right or title to the shares of stock of a National 
bank superior to the title and rights of Bowne under the assignment 
and delivery? If so, then the respondent bank improperly refused to 
make the transfer, and is liable for the value. (Sargent v. /nsurance Co., 
8 Pick. 90; Bond v. Iron Co., 99 Mass. 505; Shzpley v. Bank, to Johns. 
484; Freon v. Carriage Co., 42 Ohio St. 30.) If not, the refusal was justi- 
fied, and no liability attaches. Sections 5,003-5,005, Comp. Laws, make 
property in this State, incapable of manual delivery, liable to seizure upon 
attachment or execution, and specify the means by which it may be so 
seized. Section 5,003 reads: “The rights or shares which such defend- 
ant may have in the stock of any association or corporation, together 
with the interest and profits thereon, and all other property in this ter- 
ritory of such defendant, shall be liable to be attached and levied upon, 
and sold to satisfy the judgment and execution.” Section 5,004 pro- 
vides, in effect, that shares in a corporation may be attached by a sheriff 
by leaving with the president, secretary, cashier, or managing agent of 
such corporation a certified copy of the warrant of attachment, with a 
written notice specifying the property attached. Section 5,005 provides: 
“Whenever the sheriff shall, with a warrant of attachment or execution 
against the defendant, apply to such officer, debtor, or individual, for 
the purpose of attaching or levying upon such property, such officer, 
debtor, or individual shall furnish him with a certificate, under his hand, 
designating the number of rights or shares of the defendant in the 
stock of such association or corporation, with any dividend or incum- 
brance thereon, or the amount and description of the property held by 
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such association, corporation, or individual, for the benefit of or debt 
owing to the defendant.” The sufficiency of the formal steps in this 
case is not questioned, nor is any claim made that shares of corporate 
stock, when actually owned by a defendant in attachment at the time 
of the levy, are not subject to the levy. Section 2,915, Comp. Laws, 
provides: “. . . Whenever the capital stock of any corporation is 
divided into shares, and certificates therefor are issued, such shares 
of stock are personal property, and may be transferred by indorsement, 
by the signature of the proprietor, or his attorney or legal representa- 
tive, and delivery of the certificate ; but such transfer is not valid, except 
between the parties thereto, until the same is so entered upon the books 
of the corporation as to show the names of the parties by and to whom 
transferred, the number or designation of the shares, and the date of 
the transfer.” The last sentence in section 2,937 reads: ‘ Such stock 
and transfer book must be kept open to the inspection of any stock- 
holder, member, or creditor.” 

The learned counsel for the appellant contend that our statutes con- 
stitute a registry law in the fullest sense, and that under the law a cred- 
itor attaching corporate stock without notice is fully protected against 
any transfer or assignment which does not appear upon the books of 
the corporation. The decisions of the State courts, under statutes more 
or less similar to our own, are by no means uniform, and we do not feel 
called upon in this case to rule upon the question presented, but will 
assume that our law is a registry law. 

But the stock here involved consists of shares in a National bank, 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of Congress. 
Nationai banks are fiscal agencies of the Government, and Congress is 
the sole judge of the necessity for their creation, and, having been 
brought into existence by Congress, the State can exercise no control 
over them, nor in any wise affect their operation, except in so far as 
Congress may see proper to permit. (Bank v. Dearing, 91 U.S. 29.) 
Section 5,136, Rev. St. U.S., gives to a National bank power to pre- 
scribe, by its board of directors, by-laws not inconsistent with law, reg- 
ulating the manner in which its stock shall be transferred ; and section 
5,139 provides that shares of stock shall be transferable on the books of 
the association in such manner as may be prescribed in the by-laws or 
articles of association. It appears from the findings that the certificates 
of stock stated that said stock should be transferable only on the books 
of the bank on surrender of said certificates,and, as such certificate 
issues under the corporate seal, we must assume, nothing to the con- 
trary appearing in the record, that such statement was in pursuance ofa 
duly adopted by-law. But, giving the statement the force of a by-law, 
still we think the Federal authorities would sustain the assignment to 
Bowne as against appellant. In Banxk v. Lanzer, 11 Wall. 369, the owner 
of National bank stock pledged the same with power of attorney to sell 
ana transfer the same on the books of the bank, but did not assign nor 
deliver the certificates. Subsequently he sold the shares, and assigned 
and delivered the certificates to Lanier and Handy. The certificates 
contained the same statement as to the manner of transfer that is found 
in this case’ Two years after their purchase Lanier and Handy applied 
to the bank to have the stock represented by the certificates which they 
held transferred tothem. This the bank refused to do, on the ground 
that the stock had already been transferred by virtue of a sale under the 
former power of attorney. It was held that this refusal was unwar- 
ranted ; that the party who held the certificates was entitled to the stock; 
and that the bank could only transfer the stock upon the surrender of 
such certificates. Upon the authority of Bank v. Lanter, it was held in 
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Continental Nat. Bank v. Eliot Nat. Bank, 7 Fed. Rep. 369, that an unre- 
corded transfer of National bank stock will take precedence of subse- 
quent attachment in behalf of a creditor without notice. This case was 
followed by Scott v. Bank, 15 Fed. Rep. 494, and Hazard v. Bank, 26 
Fed. Rep. 94, in each of which the same ruling is made, and the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in Szd/ey v. Bank, 133 Mass. 515, construing the 
National bank act in the light of Federal decisions and policy, reached 
the same conclusion. 

We do not think these decisions are weakened in the least by an 
uncertain d@ctum contained in /vkiuston v. Laflin, 103 U.S. 800, where 
it is said that the transfer on the books of the bank required by the act 
of Congress “is necessary to protect the seller against subsequent liabil- 
ity as a stockholder, and perhaps to protect the purchaser against pro- 
ceedings of the seller’s creditors. Purchasers and creditors, in the 
absence of other knowledge, are only bound to look to the books of 
registry of the bank.” The question of the rights of the seller’s credit- 
ors was in no manner involved in /ohuston v. Lafitn. Following the 
decisions heretofore cited, we hold that the act of Congress pertaining 
to the transfer of National bank stock, and the by-laws adopted in pur- 
suance of said act, do not constitute a registry law; that such provi- 
sions were enacted for the benefit of the corporation, its stockholders 
and creditors, and that as to all other persons a transfer of stock good 
at common law is good under the Federal statutes ; and that under said 
statutes the rights of a transferee under an unrecorded transfer, good at 
common law, are superior to the rights of a subsequent attaching cred- 
itor of the transferrer without notice. It remains, then, only necessary 
to ascertain what effect, if any, a State statute can have in limiting the 
mode of transfer of such stock. 

It was settled by the case of Black v. Zacharie, 3 How. 483, that the 
validity of an assignment of corporate stock depended upon the law of 
the State where the corporation was located, and not upon the law of the 
State where the assignment was made. Authority is hardly necessary 
upon the proposition that the sovereignty which creates the corpora- 
tion must have the exclusive right to direct the manner in which the 
stock of such corporation must be transferred, at least when the cor- 
poration is located and doing business exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the creating sovereignty. The effect to be given State statutes, so far 
as they may interfere with or limit the transferability of National bank 
stock, is, of course, purely a Federal question, and we ought to be gov- 
erned in this matter by the decisions of the United States courts. In 
Continental Nat. Bank v. Eliot Nat. Bank, supra, a party residing at 
Boston, Mass., assigned and forwarded certificates of stock in Eliot 
National Bank, located at Boston, to the plaintiff bank, located at New 
York. Subsequently, and before any transfer was made upon the books 
of the Eliot National Bank, that bank attached the stock as the property 
of the transferrer. United States Circuit Judge Lowell, sitting in Mas- 
sachusetts, said: “It has been very aptly urged that, by the law of 
Massachusetts, the attachment would have the preference. This I con- 
sider doubtful, but the decision does not depend upon the law of Massa- 
chusetts. It is not important to consider whether the contract was 
consummated in Massachusetts or New York. The negotiability or 
transferable quality of the stock of a National bank depends upon the 
laws of the United States.” (Citing Dzckznson v. Bank, 129 Mass. 279.) 
“,. ,. . Thetime and mode of attaching property and its effect in gen- 
eral are part of the law of the forum; but its operation upon unrecorded 
transfers of shares in National banks is regulated by the law which 
creates the shares, and provides for their conveyance and registration.” 
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Again, in Scott v. Bank, supra, the same question was before the United 
States Circuit Court sitting in New York. The stock involved was 
stock ofa National bank located in Connecticut, and it was urged that, 
under the decisions of that State, the attachment would have preference; 
but the court said: “The defendant having been incorporated under 
the National banking act, the rules which regulate the transfers of its 
stock are to be found in the statutes of the United States.” And, after 
quoting the statute, the court adds: “ The construction of the statute, 
and the question of title as between the assignee and the attaching cred- 
itor, are not controlled by the tenor of the decisions of any one State.” 
These decisions seem to be decisive of the point under discussion. In 
their absence we might, perhaps, have reached a different conclusion, 
under the broad language used in Watzonal Bank v. Com.,9 Wall. 353. 
In speaking of the principle that Government agencies cannot be sub- 
jected to State legislation, as announced in McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat. 316, and the cases following that decision, Justice Miller, speak- 
ing for the full bench, said: “ The principle we are discussing has its 
limitation—a limitation growing out of the necessity on which the prin- 
ciple is founded. That limitation is that the agencies of the Federal 
Government are only exempted from State legislation so far asthat legis- 
lation may interfere with or impair their efficiency in performing their 
functions by which they are designed to serve that Government. ; 
It is only when the State law incapacitates the banks from discharging 
their duties to the Government that it becomes unconstitutional.” But 
the cases cited from the Federal Circuit Courts were decided long after 
Bank v. Com., and involve the precise point here raised, and we deem 
them conclusive upon us. The judgment of the District Court is there- 
fore afirmed. 

Wallin, J., coneurs. 

Corliss, C. J., having been of counsel, did not sit in the case or take 
part in the decision.—Vorthwestern Reporter. 
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LIABILITY FOR LOSS OF DEPOSITS. 
SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA. 
Merchants’ National Bank of Savannah v. Guilmartin. 


The essenceof a contract of bailment is diligence, and when the bailee shows the 
exercise of that degree of diligence required by law of his class he is discharged, 
although the thing bailed be stolen or lost. For a special deposit, received by a 
bank through its cashier for gratuitous safe keeping and return to the depositor on 
demand, the bank is not liable if the cashier, without its knowledge or consent, 
steals it, or fraudulently appropriates it to his own use, provided the bank has exer- 
cised due diligence in selecting the cashier, and in not keeping him in office after it 
knew, or ought to have known, that he was or had become untrustworthy. In 
stealing or clandestinely appropriating the deposit to his own use, the cashier would 
not be acting in the bank’s business, or within the scope of his employment; he 
would be representing himself, and not the bank. The Code, §§ 2,201, 2,961, 
does not vary this rule in respect to gratuitous bailments, inasmuch as the degree 
of diligence touching such bailments is no higher under the Code than at common 
law. (Code, § 2,104; Bank v. Schley, 58 Ga. 369.) 

A special deposit is gratuitous if it be accepted for the accommodation of the 
depositor, and without any undertaking by him, express or implied, to pay or do 
anything as compensation or reward for keeping the deposit. 


LUMPKIN, J.—The main question raised in the record is whether a 
bank which, through the cashier, received from one of its customers a 
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special deposit of valuable securities, to be kept simply for the deposit- 
or’s accommodation, and returned to him on demand, shall be held lia- 
ble for the felonious appropriation of the securities by the cashier to 
his own use, he taking them while they were in the bank. The answer 
to this question depends on the nature of the duty assumed by the 
bank with respect to the deposit. Such a deposit belongs to the class 
of bailments termed “gratuitous,” and the test of the bailee’s liability 
ona loss of the property is to inquire whether he exercised the full 
amount of diligence which the law exacts as the measure of his duty 
in keeping the property. Each kind of bailment imposes on the bailee 
the obligation to use a degree of care commensurate to some extent 
with his interest in the transaction. If the bailment is for the benefit 
exclusively of the bailee, he must use extraordinary care; if for the 
mutual benefit of the parties, ordinary care; and if for the exclusive ben- 
efit of the bailor, slight care will suffice. Thus, the essence of a con- 
tract of bailment on the part of the bailee is for diligence of the required 
degree, and when he has used such diligence his contract is performed, 
and he discharged, although the property may be lost during his cus- 
tody of it. Accordingly we find the authorities holding that the bank 
is not liable for the loss ofa special deposit, to keep which it receives no 
compensation, by the theft of its cashier or other servant, provided it 
has not been guilty of gross negligence in any respect. (Foster v. Bank, 
17 Mass. 479; Scott v. Bank, 72 Pa. St. 471; Bank v. Rex, 89 Pa. St. 308; 
Giblén v. McMullen, L. R. 2 P. C. 317; Edw. Bailm. § 45; Schouler, 
Bailm. § 42 ef seg.; 2 Add. Cont.,§ 804; Bolles, Banks, § 6 e7 seg.; Morse, 
Banks, §§ 102¢, 201.) The bank may be guilty of negligence, and liable 
accordingly, in employing or retaining an unfit person in the position of 
cashier. But when it does its full duty in selecting a proper person, 
and in not disregarding indications of dishonesty which ought to arouse 
suspicion and investigation, then it is not responsible to one who has 
obtained from it the favor of barely keeping specific property without 
recompense, though the cashier steal the property so put in his charge. 
The law, as disclosed by the authorities, seems to consider that, in the 
case of a gratuitous special deposit, there is consideration enough in the 
bare custody of the property toinsure its being kept without gross neg- 
ligence, but not enough to bind the bank as an absolute insurer of its 
servant’s honesty. The depositor contemplates, of course, and consents, 
that the cashier or some other agent is to be the personal guardian of 
the deposit. If the bank has selected and continues him in office, with 
due regard to the immense interests confided to him, his defalcation is 
a risk assumed by such a depositor. The bank, being equally liable to 
suffer by the same kind of misfeasance, thus evinces prima facie its 
good faith in havirg the wrongdoer in its service. As far as the ques- 
tion of mere negligence is concerned, the bank can plead its not know- 
ing or having cause to suspect the integrity of its officer. 

But it has been strongly urged that the bank, as master, is liable for 
the fraud of the cashier, its servant, in the course of its business. This 
is the point of most difficulty. Every bailee is bound to exercise good 
faith, and abstain from fraud, in keeping the property. Bad faith is at 
least as bad as gross negligence, and entails as much liability. The 
application of this is easy where the very person to whom the property 
was intrusted is guilty of the fraud. But suppose the master, being the 
bailee, is personally blameless, and his servant is the guilty one, shall 
the master be held liable? At common law there was once some 
authority that the master was not liable for the unauthorized willful 
tort, which of course included fraud, of his servant. But the better 
view is that the master is liable for every tort by the servant which is 
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within his authority, or is committed in the prosecution and within the 
scope of the business. It is often hard to draw the line between torts 
within and torts without the master’s business. On the question now 
to be decided the cases hold that the act of the cashier, by which he 
appropriates exclusively to himself a gratuitous special deposit in the 
bank, is not an act done in the bank’s business, and within the scope of 
his employment. The custody of the deposit implies no act to be done, 
but only a mere continuance of possession until a return of the property 
is demanded. The cashier had nothing to do about it except suffer it 
to remain in a safe place of deposit. Consequently, in taking it to him- 
self, he is said to ‘“step aside” from his employment to do an act for 
his personal gain. regardless of the business for which he was engaged. 
Such an act is lacking both in the rendition of, and in the intent to 
render,.any service to the employer. The cashier does not, as a matter 
of fact, act with the bank’s authority, and, furthermore, does not essay, 
or even profess, to act in its behalf. He represents nobody but himself. 
He throws off all allegiance to his master, and takes the part of a com- 
mon enemy to all concerned. He becomes the same as a stranger from 
without, who by robbery, burglary, or stealth deprives the bank of a spe- 
cial deposit; and the authorities hold that the bank is not chargeable 
with such a loss, in the absence of gross negligence, but is liable if grossly 
negligent. (Griffith v. Zipperwick, 28 Ohio St. 388; Hale v. Rawallze, 8 
Kan. 136; Levy v. Pzke, 25 La. Ann. 630; Bank v. Graham, 79 Pa. St. 
106, 100 U.S. 699; Furst Nat. Bank v. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 278; 
Wylie v. Bank, 119 U.S. 361,7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 268; Whitney v. Bank, 55 
Vt. 155; Schermer v. Neurath, 54 Md. 491.) Such a fraud, by a well- 
selected servant, duly supervised, is not to be imputed to the bank as 
itsown fraud. The bank cannot be said to have stolen when there is on 
its own part no participation in the theft, no appropriation, and no 
intent to appropriate the property. Of course, if the bank derive profit 
or benefit from its servant’s speculation, it is liable. (Soczety v. Under- 
wood, 9 Bush, 609; Sank v. Dunbar, 118 Ill. 625,9 N. E. Rep. 186.) No 
case has been found which holds the bank liable because the defaulting 
cashier was acting in the prosecution and within the scope of the bank’s 
business when he appropriated the deposit, but such liability, when 
affirmed, is rested specifically upon the existence of gross negligence. 
(Pattison v. Bank, 80 N.Y. 82; Preston v. Prather, 137 U.S. 604, 11 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 162.) The common law appears to be that a master gen- 
erally is not liable for the servant’s fraud or willful tort unless he is 
acting at the time by the master’s express authority or in the conduct 
of his business; that is to say, at his actual or implied instance. The 
servant must, in the wrongful act, be acting or intending to act in behalf 
of the master, and in the course of his employement. (Pol. Torts, pp. 
55, 61; Cooley, Torts, p. 627, ef seg., 754; Evans, Prin. & Ag. 558, 559; 
1 Bigelow, Frauds, 225; Fras. Mast. & Serv. 280; 45 Alb. Law J., 530; 
Barwick v. Bank, L. R. 2 Exch. 259; Hubbersty v. Ward, 8 Exch. 330; 
Grant v. Norway, 10 C. B. 665; Coleman.v. Riches, 16 C. B. 105; Eré v. 
Railway Co., 5 Can. Sup. Ct. 179, 194; Banking Co. v. Charnwood, 18 Q. 
B. Div. 714; Howe v. Newmarch, 12 Allen 49; Mott v. Ice Co., 73 N. 
Y. 543; Robinson v. Bealle, 20 Ga. 275, 308, 309.) 

But it was argued that, even if the bank were not liable under the 
common law, it is so under the statutes and jurisprudence of this State. 
It may be replied that the Code expressly declares the common law rule 
as to diligence touching a gratuitous bailment (Code, §§ 2,104, 2,105 ; 
Bank v. Schley, 58 Ga. 369) ; or, if there be any difference, the common 
law was stricter, some of the books saying that the bank must exercise 
ordinary diligence in a case like this, though the weight of authority is 
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in favor of slight diligence being sufficient. The sections of the Code 
last cited state the law specially applicable to this case. Section 2,201, 
which declares that the principal is bound for the care, diligence and 
fidelity of his agent in his business, and hence is bound for the neglect 
and fraud of his agent in the transaction of such business; and section 
2,961, which declares that every person shall be liable for torts commit- 
ted bv his servant, by his command, or in the prosecution and within 
the scope of his business, whether the same be by negligence or volun- 
tary—do not conflict with the common law, but seem to us designed 
especially to express it. The question, then, comes back to this : whether 
the theft by the cashier of a special deposit was “in the transaction of” 
or “in the prosecution and within the scope of ” the bank’s business. 
The authorities say not, and this is doubtless a right determination of 
the question on whom the loss ought to fall. Neither of the -parties 
anticipated that the cashier would go wrong, and therefore their conduct 
did not provide for such a contingency; nor is the bank responsible 
on the theory that it inflicted a tort by the hand of its servant. The 
cases cited for the defendant in error will be found upon careful exam- 
ination not to conflict with the present decision. 

It is complained in the motion for new trial that the court charged 
the jury thus: “If the bank kept this money as it kept its own, and if 
it was stolen by one in whom the bank reposed confidence and trust, 
and had reasonably and properly reposed trust and confidence, would 
the bank be liable ? And I am compelled to say that I believe it would. 
I believe the bank is liable for a theft committed by its cashier, pro- 
vided he steals that which is in his custody to take care of.” In view 
of the conclusion arrived at in discussing this, the central question of 
the case, the charge was error, for which a new trial must be granted. 

2. There was some contest during the trial over the question whether 
the deposit in thiscase was gratuitous or not. The court charged the 
jury as follows: “It may not be necessary to find in this particular case 
that there was any particular benefit to be derived by one or the other 
party. If you find that the bank had concluded, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to itself, to accept this class of deposits, and had been in the habit 
of accepting this class of deposits, then a person going to make a deposit 
with it is not obliged to be able to satisfactorily show to himself what 
benefit it would be to the bank to receive it before he makes his deposit, 
but he can assume that it would have been a benefit to the bank; and 
if you find that it ought to have been a benefit to the bank, or that the 
bank had given him the right to assume that it would be benefited, 
then the bank would be estopped from denying that in this particular 
instance there was less liability because in this particular instance they 
had failed to be benefited.” This charge is complained of as error. We 
think the character of a particular bailment, whether gratuitous or not, 
is to be determined by the contract between the parties to it, and not 
by transactions, however numerous, between one of these parties and 
third persons having no relation to the case. The charge virtually 
declares that a person who has a habit of seeming to accommodate 
others shall, in any particular instance, be conclusively presumed to act 
for pay. This goes too far; it makes the obliging man a legal impossi- 
bility. Pay being the rule, and accommodation the exception, a jury 
might infer the existence of some secret profit froma multiplicity of, 
favors ; but this certainly cannot be an infallible, indisputable inference. 
Moreover, the possibility of some undisclosed benefit is not enough to 
render the bailment one for hire; there must be an understanding or 
arrangement, express or implied, between the parties, whereby the bailee 
has received, or has a right to expect and demand, something for his 
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benefit. (See Code, § 2,103.) Casual or incidental benefits which he 
would have to surrender at the will of the bailor do not amount to a 
consideration. There must be a compensation of some sort actually 
contemplated in the contract and bargained away by the bailor. The 
fact that the special depositor is also a general depositor in the bank 
is hardly sufficient, unless the retention fs the general deposit account 
was stipulated for. So an incidental earning of fees for exchange or 
collection would not be a consideration, unless the depositor were 
obliged to allow it. Such benefits as are wholly contingent, and depend- 
ent on the pleasure of the depositor, cannot affect or determine the 
character of the bailment. The custom of the bank to accept special 
deposits does not absolutely demonstrate a general, still less a universal, 
receipt of consideration. And there is no reason why a bank should 
not be allowed to accommodate a customer, or any number of custom- 
ers, in this way, without raising any equity to estop it from showing the 
fact of such accommodation. The charge complained of was error. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the remaining assignments of error, because 
the controlling questions have been dealt with, and on the new trial the 
court will have no difficulty in shaping instructions to accord with this 
opinion. Judgment reversed.— Southeastern Reporter. 





TRANSFER OF A NOTE BY AN OFFICER OF A BANK 
TO IT. 


SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Le Duc v. Moore, et al. ” 


In an action by the receiver of a bank on a promissory note against the maker 
and payee it appeared that the payee was the president of the bank, to which he 
transferred it by indorsement. He and the cashier constituted the discount com- 
mittee, and participated in discounting the note. He/d, that the bank took the 
note subject to the equities existing in favor of the maker at the time of the 
indorsement. 


SHEPHERD, J.—James I. Moore executed a promissory note to E. F. 
Moore, who, for value and before maturity, indorsed it, for his own 
benefit, to the plaintiff bank. The said E. F. Moore was the president 
of the bank, and he, together with the cashier, by the custom of the 
bank, alone constituted its discount committee. The said Moore 
actually participated as a member of such committee in the discounting 
of the said note. The question presented is whether the bank is 
affected with notice of any defense existing in favor of the maker as 
against the payee at the time or before notice of the indorsement. In’ 
Bank v. Burgwyn, 110 N. C. 267, 14S. E. Rep. 623, it was held that a. 
bank was not affected with constructive notice by reason of the actual 
knowledge of its president, when the latter was dealing with it in his 
individual capacitv, and not acting officially for the bank in any manner 
concerning the particular transaction. In the opinion of the court it 
was stated that the principle upon which rests the doctrine of con- 
structive notice in such cases is that agents are presumed to communi- 
cate all such information as they may acquire in the line of their dut 
to their principals, because it is their duty to do so, but that no suc 
presumption can exist where the agent is dealing with the principal in 
his own behalf. “ His interest is opposed to that of the corporation, 
and the presumption is, not that he will communicate his knowledge of 
any secret infirmity of the title to the corporation, but that he will 
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conceal it.” (Barnes v. Gaslight Co.,27 N. J. Eq. 33.) Whether the 
bank would have been affected with constructive notice had the presi- 
dent acted in his official capacity in discounting the paper in which he 
was known to be interested is a point we did not undertake to deter- 
mine, though, upon a cursory examination, it seemed to us that the 
authorities were in favor of the proposition. A more careful investi- 
gation, however, of the subject discloses much conflict of judicial 
decision, with many very respectable authorities sustaining the opposite 
view. Upon so important a question, involving the rights of other 
possible litigants, who have had no opportunity of being heard, we for- 
bear the expression of an opinion at this time; for even admitting that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the latter doctrine is the correct one, and 
the bank would not be affected with notice, the reason of the principle 
would forbid its application to the facts of the present case. The 
principle is based upon the presumption that a majority of the members 
of the discount committee, being aware of the adverse interest of their 
associate, were in no way influenced by him in their action, and as he 
was treated as a stranger to the bank in the particular transaction, it 
would be unfair to assume that he imparted his knowledge to its officials. 
In other words, the theory is that he cannot be considered, in such a 
case, as having acted influentially as an officer of the bank. Our case is 
quite different, as here the discount committee consisted of Moore and 
the cashier alone, and it required the active official participation of the 
former in order to discount the paper. Here, then, we have as, undis- 
puted facts the active and essential participation of the president as a 
director, and also his actual knowledge. This leaves no room for the 
operation of any presumption, and the bank cannot escape its liability 
for the misconduct ci one whom it has placed in such a _ highly 
responsible position. if loss must ensue by reason of the bad faith of 
Moore, it would seem clear that it should be borne by the bank, which, 
by reason of its selection of an improper agent, has caused a loss “ which 
would not have resulted if the instrument employed by it had come up 
to the standard of good faith which it is one of the great objects of the 
law to secure in commércial dealings.” (Morse, Banks, 110.) There 
must be a new trial.—Southeastern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—-BONA FIDE PURCHASER.—The title of an 
indorsee of negotiable paper for value, purchased before due, cannot be 
impeached, unless he has actuai or constructive notice of facts such as 
to subject him to the imputation of fraud or bad faith in the transaction. 
[ Merchants’ Nat. Bank of St. Paul v. McNetr, Minn.) 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DEFENSES.—In a suit against the maker 
of a purchase money note given for a conveyance with limited covenants 
“to warrant and defend title against the lawful claims of all persons 
claiming by, through, or under” the grantor, defendant may set up 
fraud and deceit in misrepresentation of title, and failure of considera- 
tion, where plaintiff is not a dona fide purchaser for value before matur- 
ity. [Kzmball v. Saguin, lowa.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ESTOPPEL—ACTION ON NOTE—BURDEN 
OF PROOF—RIGHT TO OPEN AND CLOSE.—Defendant, contemporaneously 
with the execution and delivery of his note, executed and delivered to 
the payees therein a writing, certifying that the note wasa dona fide debt, 
without offset, discount or defense: AHe/d, in an action on the note by 
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an assignee of the payee, who purchased before maturity on the faith of 
such certificate, that defendant was estopped from denying such writing, 
even though he executed the same in good faith, and without design to 
defraud or deceive. [Crabtree v. Atchison, Ky.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FORGERY OF SIGNATURE.—The forgery 
of the maker’s name to a renewal note delivered by the payee to the 
holder of the original note does not discharge the maker from liability 
on such original note, as the giving of a forged note in lieu of it does 
not operate as a payment. [Second Nat. Bank of Reading v. Wentzel, 
Pa.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSER—RELEASE.—Where a_ stock- 
holder in a corporation indorses a note to secure an existing indebted- 
ness of such corporation, upon agreement with the payee that the cor- 
poration shall have the exclusive sale of certain machinery manufactured 
by the payee, and but for such agreement would not have indorsed, a 
violation of the agreement, to even a limited degree, justifies a refusal 
by the indorser to pay or renew the said note. [/. 4. Fay & Ca. v. 
James Jenks & Co., Mich.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—GUARANTY.—One H. purchased from S. 
judgments against a third person, and took an assigment thereof, and to 
secure their payment took a bond from S., conditioned that, if the judg- 
ments should be paid in full by the judgment debtor, the obligation 
should be void ; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue: He/d, that 
S. was bound as surety on the judgments, and not merely as guarantor, 
and therefore was not released from liability on his bond by failure of 
H. to revive the judgments, H. not having been bound to do so unless 
requested. [/2z re Sherman’s Estate, Pa.] : 


ATTACHMENT—BANK.—A bank is not indebted toa defendant who 
has purchased from it a draft which is still outstanding, and on which 
no default has been made by the drawee; and therefore the money paid 
by defendant for the draft cannot be levied under. attachment as money 
due defendant from the bank. [Central City Bank v. Parent, N. Y.] 

ATTACHMENT—LIEN.—An attachment of property which had been 
sold by the debtor previous to the levy, but of which no transfer of pos- 
session had been made by which the attaching creditor had notice of 
such sale, renders the property liable for the amount of the judgment 
subsequently obtained, and not merely for what was due at the time 
the levy was made. [Acller v. James, lowa.] 


CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.-—In an action by a stockholder against the 
corporation, its directors, and other stockholders, it appeared that for a 
number of years defendant L. had owned a majority of the stock; had 
caused himself to be made a director, along with two others who held 
stock in trust for him, and were under his control; that this board of 
directors had elected L. president and manager of the corporation at a 
large salary, and had made contracts leasing to the corporation at large 
rentals property which he owned: He/d that, since L. directly influenced 
and controlled the board, he made the contracts fixing salaries and rent- 
als with himself, and they were consequently void. [/czner v. Belle Isle 
Ice Co., Mich.]| 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—A resolution of the board of direct- 
ors authorizing the secretary to borrow money for the corporation is 
sufficient, though not entered on the minute book, and, therefore, in an 
action against stockholders to recover the money so borrowed, the 
admission in evidence of a resolution adopted by the board and entered 
on its minutes is immaterial. [Bank of Yolov. Weaver, Cal.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INDORSEMENT.— Where a note, indorsed 
by the payee, and discounted at bank, is not paid when due, but the 
payee takes from the maker a new note, and then, to enable it to dis- 
count said note and pay off the old note, procures the indorsement of 
third persons but not at the request of the maker, after which indorse- 
ment is made by the payee, no such intention of the indorsers to 
strengthen the credit of the maker is shown as to render them liable to 
the payee, either as joint makers or guarantors. [Morrison Lumber Co, 
v. Lookout Mountain Hotel Co., Tenn.| 

CORPORATIONS—SUBSCRIPTION TO STOCK.—Articles of association 
for the formation of a hotel company were executed under Pub. Acts 
1887, No. 70. Such articles recited that the capital stock should be 
$30,000 divided into 1,200 shares at $25 each. Ae/d,in an action by such 
corporation against one signing a preliminary subscription paper, but 
who did not join in the execution of the articles, that, where the stock 
was not all subscribed, such defendant could only be held liable on the 
ground that he had assumed the relation of stockholder, had been recog- 
nized by the corporation as a member, and had waived the condition 
that the entire capital stock must first be subscribed. [Curry Hotel Co. 
v. Mullins, Mich.] 

MORTGAGE—NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—Where a mortgage secur- 
ing a series of four notes, payable one after the other, contained a con- 
dition that, upon failure to pay any part of the notes at the time they 
should become due, all of them should be considered due and payable, 
and, upon default in payment of the one first maturing, it and the others, 
together with the mortgage, were transferred, the three other notes did 
not become payable until the payee had exercised his option to have 
them so considered, and his election after the transfer did not relate 
back to the time the first note became due, so as to render them subject 
to equitable defenses. [Matéonal Bank of Battle Creek v. Dean, lowa.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE HOLDERS.—Where a bank 
takes three negotiable notes before maturity as collateral for money 
loaned, together with three other past due protested notes by the same 
makers and indorsers, there being nothing on the face of the notes to 
indicate that they were given for the same consideration or formed part 
of one transaction, mere knowledge of the dishonor of the past due 
notes will not operate as notice to the bank that the three notes not yet 
due were tainted by defective consideration, or of any equities existing 
between the original parties thereto, and the bank is entitled to recover 

the whole of the indebtedness of the borrower to it in a suit on such 
notes. [Bank of Edgefield v. Farmers Co-Operative Manuf g Co., U. S. 
C. C. of App.] ; 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FORGERY.—On a question as to whether 
a judgment note is a forgery it is competent to show that the owner 
had in possession, about the time of entry of judgment thereon, other 
notes bearing the signature of the same maker, but in blank as to dates 
and amounts, as the possession of such blanks is a circumstance calling 
for explanation, whether said owner then had the present note or not, 
and notwithstanding an interval of several years between the date of 
said note and entry of judgment. .| ZZomas v. Miller, Penn.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT— ACCOMMODATION INDORSERS. — One 
who has indorsed a note for the accommodation of the maker on con- 
dition that the proceeds should be applied to a specified purpose can- 
not defend an action by a dona fide holder, who purchased without 
knowledge of the condition, on the ground that the avails of the note 
were diverted to other purposes. [Parker v. McLean, N. Y.] 
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BANK CREDITS. 


The Bank Clerks’ Athletic Association, of Philadelphia, began its 
special course of lectures on “ Practical Banking,” at the Drexel Insti- 
tute, Thirty-second and Chestnut streets. To nin? ve G. Cannon, 
vice-president of the Fourth National Bank of New York, was given the 
honor of presenting the introductory lecture, and he chose the subject, 
“ Bank Credits.”” There was present a very large audience, numbering 
about 1,500, in which were the most prominent men in financial circles 
both in Philadelphia and in other cities, also the clerks from banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, etc., with their ladies. An organ 
recital on the great organ preceded the lecture. Mr. James V. Watson, 
president of the Clearing House Association of Philadelphia, presided, 
and Mr. W. H. Rhawn, president of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and president of the National Bank of the Republic, of Philadelphia, in- 
troduced Mr. Cannon. The lecture was of a most practical character, 
and was listened to with most earnest attention and the keenest pleasure. 
At the close of his remarks Mr. Cannon received the most flattering 
plaudits and encomiums. Some of Mr. Cannon’s remarks were as fol- 
lows : 

Sometimes we are vain enough to think that the financial center of 
this country is not far from Manhattan Island; yet we are willing to 
concede that Philadelphia, the “city of homes,” with its magnificent 
banking institutions, occupies no small place in the world of finance. 
History reminds us that within the sound of the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall some of the first and foremost financial institutions of this 
country sprang into existence, and we have not forgotten that Philadel- 
phia has produced many of our most brilliant and accomplished bankers. 
It has been said that the most valuable part of a banker’s education is 
to learn whom to trust. Credit and commerce go hand in hand, and 
probably there is no country in the world where mercantile and bank 
credits are so freely given as in the United States. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the subject on which I am addressing you has not been given the at- 
tention it deserves. Every bank should have a well-organized and thor- 
oughly equipped credit department, in charge of some one who can be 
= upon to investigate carefully all names referred to him by the 
officers. 

To show the value of a careful investigation of credits, the credit de- 
partment of a New York bank prepared for me a summary of their in- 
vestigation on 1,598 names of mercantile houses and concerns desiring 
credit. Of these, 798, or practically 50 per cent., were unsatisfactory and 
credit was refused. When one thinks of these figures and comprehends 
them they are simply startling, and I commend this thought to the 
gentlemen present: that 50 per cent. of the applications for discounts 
are unworthy, for various reasons, of such accommodation. 

Merchandise is the most likely item for the gathering of dead wood. 
Old stock is the easiest thing in the world to accumulate. Merchan- 
dise is a quick asset at the current market price only in those lines 
of trade in which the articles themselves are generally used as collateral, 
such as stocks and bonds, grain, cotton, bullion, etc. 

The silk trade has always been affected largely by the fashions, and if 
the edicts come from Paris that the ladies are not going to trim their . 
hats with ribbons, the silk men in this particular line are confronted with 
dull trade and their profits disappear. A little more than a year ago we 
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saw just such a condition and the strongest men shut down their mills. 
This year it is just the reverse; ribbons and silks are again fashionable 
in Europe and this country, and silk mills all over the world are running 
to their full capacity. 

Tobacco is another product where the value is measurable by the ex- 
pert knowledge, and we might almost say the business instincts with 
which the goods are selected. Notwo lotsor crops arealike. In the fur 
trade a warm winter may deprive your fur merchant of his season’s profit. 
Machinery and fixtures, as we all know, are not a bankable asset upon 
which to base credit. 

Real estate I do not regard as an easily realizable asset, except accord- 
ing to special circumstances of location and adaptability to use. I heard 
of alarge establishment in the Baring panic, with a capital running up 
into the millions, whose real estate was the bed-rock of their capital, and 
well located and salable. This firm, however, at one time was in a bad 
condition, and had it not been for their strong friends, would have been 
forced to the wall; but they succeeded in making a loan on their real 
estate which tided them over, and this is about the only way real estate 
can be regarded as a bankable asset. 

Some time since I had occasion to ask a gentleman, who resides in 
the State of Pennsylvania, not far from Philadelphia, for a statement.of 
the condition of his affairs, and I received a reply which I will read to 
you: “Gentlemen, answering your questions in lump, will say that I am 
worth $100,000 over and above my liabilities. Am at my business ten 
hours per day, six days in a week, drink no rum, play no cards, gamble 
in no stocks, am trying to make some money, and think I am succeed- 
ing, all of which I trust will be satisfactory to you.” I need not say that 
from the character of this gentleman, which I had looked up in other 
directions, I was entirely satisfied upon the receipt of such a statement 
from him in regard to the condition of his affairs. 

There are very few large or reputable concerns doing business to-day 
without borrowing. In a conversation recently with the representatives 
of two of the largest dry goods houses in New York, regarding their im- 
mense output of paper, a friend of mine was told in both instances that 
they could not afford to withdraw their names from the street, even 
though the money obtained through this source was lying idle in the 
bank. It is now a prevalent idea among merchants, that a concern 
which does not place its paper in the open market or use the facility of 
its bank is not in first-class credit. It almost seems, sometimes, as if a 
firm’s credit were based on the amount of paper it is able to realize on, 
instead of its assets or liabilities. 
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THE BANK OF VENICE. 


The following facts concerning the history of the Bank of Venice and 
its peculiar methods are of special interest now, when all over the com- 
mercial world men are studying the problem of how to secure the best 
and safest sort of currency for the ordinary uses of business without the 
awkward necessity of shifting the actual metal from point to point at the 
risk of loss and to the demoralization of trade. The chief peculiarity of 
the Bank of Venice was that it succeeded in furnishing a serviceable 
medium of exchange based on deposits of metallic money which were 
absolutely safe, and which, indeed, were not themselves necessary in use. 
This medium of exchange was everywhere available in the then com- 
mercial world, which is precisely the object aimed at, among others, in 
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the project of international bimetalism. The Bank of France to-day 

has a plan of deposits somewhat similar to that of the old Bank of 

Venice at some points, and both examples point in a general way to 

pow methods of banking and currency than we know in the United 
tates. 

The bank began business in the neighborhood of the year 1192. 
While it began its affairs in a modest way, its ostensible purpose was to 
supply money to the Venetian Government to carry on its wars. The 
method of doing business to that end was so peculiar and striking that 
it is not easy to think the system sprang into activity without some pre- 
ceding banking practices which led to it. However this may be, there 
are no accessible records showing that anything of the kind was ever be- 
fore in vogue, and, for that matter, nothing of the kind has ever oc- 
curred since—a fact which is the more striking because this bank was 
the longest lived and the most successful of any in the world’s history. 
It existed for six hundred years until Napoleon invaded Venice and 
practically destroyed it; and during that period never closed its doors 
for business, nor did its funds (deposits) ever lessen in value below the 
sum recorded as having been received by the bank. On the contrary, 
within a comparatively few years after the bank began business its 
funds rose to a premium, gradually at first, but finally reaching the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent.above par. This means that immediately 
after such deposits were made they were worth in the open exchange 25 
per cent. more than the amount deposited, and this premium was avail- 
able like somuch cash for the payment of any indebtedness. Or, to ex- 
plain still further, these funds were legal tender, both private and public, 
and for the greater portion of six hundred years were in such demand 
that their auction value for all commercial purposes was rated at the 
premium mentioned. And the striking feature of this banking business 
is that this bank never paid out to a depositor a single ducat that it re- 
ceived. The money all moved one way; that is, into the bank, but 
never out of it. All these deposits, which in total footed up into the 
thousands of millions, went into the coffers of the Government, and en- 
abled Venice to carry to a successful issue costly and lengthened wars. 

There were times, or rather one time in particular, when the premium 
on the funds, which had ascended to 25 per cent. because of the at- 
tempts of the Government to reduce or destroy this premium, caused it 
to fall to the neighborhood of 15 per cent. This result was brought 
about by taxing the premium; not that the Republic desired to derive 
a revenue in that way, but the premium on the funds was a source of 
great trouble, not only to the Government, but to the merchants who 
apparently profited by it. This trouble consisted in the inability of the 
merchants to gauge prices with accuracy, in consequence of the more 
or less fluctuating character of the premium. This fluctuation varied 
from season to season in accordance with the general credit of the 
country; that is, through the changes due to the risks of wars and to 
good or bad seasons of commercial progress. There were times when 
these fluctuations were so large that the merchants made loud com- 
plaints, although, as above stated, the average premium for almost any 
decade during the last four hundred years a the bank’s existence was 
in the vicinity of 25 per cent. 

Another source of annoyance to merchants was the fact that money 
deposited in this bank was worth much more than gold bullion in the 
form of current and abraded coins. In other words, the bullion weight 
gold coin which represented the cash of the period was always ata dis- 
count with the bank’s funds; and as it was desirable to frequently pay 
bills in coin instead of in the bank’s funds, all such payments severely 
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affected the prices of the merchandise so purchased. In fact, the situa- 
tion was as if two distinct currencies were in Circulation, one worth 25 
per cent. more than the other and possessing disadvantages as well as 
advantages over the other; and in opposition thereto, the coin currency 
possessed similar attributes. Then there was this additional feature 
which rendered the situation most peculiar ; the gold could be deposit- 
ed in the bank, and then it would instantly be worth 25 per cent. more 
than in the shape of gold coin. Because of this disturbance of legiti- 
mate values, the merchants demanded that the Government do some- 
thing to stop the premium on the bank’s funds, and the Government in 
answer did all they could to that end by the imposition of taxes and by 
making it unlawful. 

Finally the evil was made so much worse by these attempts at inter- 
ference, that the Government made the premium a criminal offense and 
proceeded to severely punish all exchange bidders who attempted to 
alter the par value of the bank’sfunds. This action resulted in a change 
in method without altering the effect, because those possessing de- 
posits in the bank, that is, owning its funds, naturally refused to sell the 
funds for any less than they could get; and a new word was applied to 
such transactions whenever they were done in public, although much of 
this business at that time was conducted in secret. All these effects 
made the situation worse than before, consequently the Government 
was finally forced to desist, as no practical remedy could be found to 
prevent buyers of the funds from paying more for them than they were 
willing to do. 

There were two main causes for this premium ; one was the character 
of the gold coins which were then in use. These coins were great in 
variety and in difference of abrasion; they were the coinage of many 
countries belonging to Europe as well as Asia,and many of them were 
so old as to be hardly recognizable. In consequence of this confusion, 
which was the natural result of Venice being the principal trading 
market of the world, particularly between Europe and Asia, whenever 
payments of indebtedness were made in gold coins an expert was em- 
ployed to estimate their bullion value. And frequently even the ex- 
perts were in fault, and losses on one side or the other were frequent. 
But the delays in the examination of these coins were the most costly 
and annoying feature, a particular which then could not be remedied by 
any re-coinage on the part of the Republic, because of the widespread 
character of commerce. The bank’s funds, on the other hand, caused 
no such trouble, for outside of the premium characteristic they were 
acceptable at a constant valuation, a feature that made such funds ex- 
ceedingly desirable for a quick settlement. The other feature contribut- 
ing to a premium was the facilities the funds gave merchants in sending 
money to distant countries. During most of the period of this bank’s 
existence whenever a merchant was required to send gold in payment of 
his indebtedness into a distant country, an armed escort was sent with 
the money ; for those were the days of brigandage in almost any isolated 
district. The cost of sending money in that way was, of course, high ; 
and even with the protection of armed men the losses were by no means 
rare, and occasionally quite large. On the other hand, the bank’s funds 
obviated all this risk and cost and were in constant demand in the pay- 
ment of foreign exchange. 

The method by which this bank transferred its funds from one per- 
son toanother was commonly by personal application of a debtor and 
creditor; that is, when a debtor wished to pay a creditor, they both 
went to the bank and the debtor who had funds in the bank requested 
the clerk to transfer so much of his funds to his creditor, and the clerk 
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made the transfer in their presence, the transaction requiring no writing 
on the part of the owner of the funds nor from the party who received 
them, it being verbal. No checks were in use, nor did the bank ever 
circulate notes, as money, so far as the records show; and, as before 
said, the bank never paid out any money that it had once received. 
Regarding the use of the funds for the purpose of foreign exchange 
historians differ; some of them emphatically declaring that bills of 
exchange were never used. But the weight of the testimony inclines 
the opinion that bills of exchange were in use for such purposes, as it is 
conceded that money, that is, the funds, were used to pay creditors 
in distant countries; and in all the large commercial centers these 
funds commanded the same premium as they did in Venice. Erasmus 
relates an account of the great convenience this bank gave him when 
he traveled in the south of Europe, in fact, that it enabled him to 
send money home to Holland without risk or loss. 

The striking feature of this bank was the high standing of its credit 
for so long a period. This particular seems to be the honesty on the 
part of the bank in never abusing its trust. No suspicion was ever 
aroused that the management, which literally was the Republic itself, 
ever sought to credit anyone with funds who was not entitled to 
such credit. In this absolute honesty, which is all the more striking 
when the general immorality of many Governments during a larger part 
of that period is remembered, the security of depositors rested; and it 
must be confessed that there is no similar history on record. During 
the latter part of the six centuries this bank existed, a subsidiary bank 
or branch was established in answer to the demands of the business 
public to have a safe place to deposit their money where they could get 
it again. This branch paid back to depositors the money deposited, 
but its transactions were on a small scale, comparatively, and its busi- 
ness was distinct and separate from that of the main institution ; in fact, 
strictly speaking, it was an outside affair and adapted to different uses. 
— Providence Journal. 
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SKILL IN HANDLING MONEY. 


“It’s what I call light and pleasant reading,” said Mr. Philip Gulager, 
head of the coin division at the Sub-Treasury. “It’s light and pleasant 
reading, but it’s not true.” 

Mr. Gulager had been looking at a newspaper clipping offered for his 
consideration. The paragraph declared that an expert in handling 
metal money had become so proficient in the art that, even with his 
eyes closed, he could pick out from a lot of coin any piece that had 
either been tampered with or was made of base metal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, counterfeiters are too skillful to turn out work to be detect- 
ed in any such mind-reader fashion—that is, such of them as give their 
attention to the more valuable coins. 

Mr. John Winchell Jooks after the gold coin which comes into the 
Sub-Treasury, and is the expert who is there to pounce upon the output 
of the counterfeiters. His experience, he said, bore out Mr. Gulager’s 
statement. The eyes closed, legerdemain style of picking out bogus or 
defective coin was something nobody ever achieved. Every expert 
needed his eyes, and needed them very much. Even with the greatest 
care mistakes were made occasionally, most of them occurring on dark 
days, when the light was bad. 

Just now there are not a great many counterfeits of gold‘ coins com- 
ing to the Sub-Treasury. There used to be more of them when more 
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gold was in circulation. When the yellow pieces begin to travel 
about more generally again the counterfeits will probably increase in 
number. With silver the run of bogus coin is more regular. There 
have been 139 counterfeit silver dollars detected by the Sub-Treasury 
force this month, and they were not the first experts to go over a good 
share of the coin either. The banks, to be sure, are not remarkably 
captious in examining silver, but some of the corporations which take 
in a great deal of it—the elevated railroad company, for example—have 
experts employed to count their receipts. And these skilled men are 
like all the rest of humanity—they sometimes make mistakes. 

Mr. Winchell keeps in a little leather case some of the coins which 
once attained circulation by masquerading as real products of the Mint, 
One of them looks so much like a genuine five-dollar piece that the 
visitor to whom it is shown immediately remarks the resemblance. 
Then he learns that, so far as its exterior is concerned, the coin is 
genuine. It is, in fact, a filled piece, the place of the gold once within 
the present shell having been taken by platina. This coin has a re- 
markably good ring. As to weight, it is just two grains heavier than a 
five-dollar piece should be. What chance the average citizen would 
have to discover that the actual value of the piece was $1.50 can be 
imagined without any great trouble. 

Another coin in the collection is a “washed” five-dollar piece. It is 
worth about 50 cents, and is sixty grains light. Yetit is nota particu- 
larly bad looking coin except to the eyes of an expert. 

But ability to detect all manner of fraud is not all the expert must 
possess. Unfortunately there are some genuine coins which suspicious- 
ly resemble counterfeits, just as some very good men go through this 
world and have only to look at strangers to convince them that they are 
capable of any villainy. Every now and then somebody turns up at the 
Sub-Treasury with one of these luckless coins and drops it on the desk 
with an air of triumph. 

“No good ?” says the caller interrogatively as he listens to the ring. 

“It’s genuine,” is the answer he gets when an examination of the 
piece has been made. The ring isn’t quite up to the standard, to be 
sure, but the coin isa real gold piece fresh from the Mint, and it is up 
to weight. What is the matter with it? Well, it probably hasa crack 
in it, and its ring will never be true. So the caller goes away, happy 
that he has not been deluded into accepting a counterfeit after all. 

Then, too, coin fresh from the Mint is sometimes a little off weight. 
It may bea grain heavy or a grain light, and yet it is just as genuine as 
a coin can be. 

How long does it take to make an expert, to turn out aman whois upin 
the mysteries of “‘sweated ” coin, “ plugged’ coin, “filled” coin, com- 
mon every-day bogus coin, and all the other varieties manufactured with 
malice aforethought and intent to deceive? As may be supposed, some 
men could live to the age of Methuselah and never get out of the primer 
of the art. A manwitha natural aptitude for the work, who devotes 
himself to it heartily, may learn the business in about two years; that is, 
he may become fairly proficient. But, the Sub-Treasury experts agree, 
nobody has ever become so nearly perfect as no longer to need the 
assistance of his eyes in separating*good from bad money.—Mew York 
Times. 
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CREDIT CURRENCY. 


Credit currency is an undeniably dubious subject. The orthodox 
economist will throw in its teeth the ominous word “assignat.’ The 
conservative banker will significantly jingle the sovereigns in his pocket 
to remind us that these are the fina] test of good money. But credit 
currency is none the less a substantial fact, one of the greatest and most 
distinctive in our modern commerce. Nine-tenths of our money trans- 
actions are performed with media which in one form or another repre- 
sentcredit. It may be the credit of the State, of public bodies, of financial 
corporations, or of private individuals. Whatever it be, it performs the 
functions of currency, and does it so well as to have driven metallic 
money into acorner. Fromascientific standpoint it is not good money. 
It transgresses many of the fundamental rules of sound currency. It is 
not immediately convertible, save in theory. If gold were demanded for 
a tenth part of the checks and drafts passing through London banks 
in a single day, it could not be forthcoming. This credit money has no 
special security, and, if an issuer failed, his promissory notes would, in 
most cases, have to rank against his estate as an ordinary trade debt. 
It is not under any special protection or privilege from the State. 
Every document stands on its own merits, and the measure of its value 
is the credit of the name it bears. 

Though unsecured, unprivileged and virtually inconvertible, this 
credit currency has reached an enormous development in every com- 
mercial state and is rapidly growing. It passes through the Bankers’ 
Clearing House in London to the extent of sometimes fifty millions 
sterling per day, and the bank clearances in the United States average 
six hundred million dollars (£120,000,000) per day. If this be bad cur- 
rency, the world has an overwhelming load of it. Our plight will be 
sad, indeed, for we cannot release ourselves from it. As well think of 
giving up railways and going back to pack-horses as stop our credit cur- 
rency and revert to gold and silver. It is highly probable that instead 
of going back we shall go forward, and thatcredit currency will continue 
to develop. If so, the disproportion between the number of payments 
made in metallic money and in paper money will every year increase. 
Gold and silver will become smaller and smaller factors in commercial 
exchange, until a banker of the twentieth century will find it impossible 
to account for the extravagant importance that was attached to them in 
former days. 

This monetary revolution, which is silently but rapidly going on, will, 
like revolutions generally, have mixed consequences. it brings advan- 
tages and disadvantages in its train. To monetary science it promises 
good, in so far as it may furnish clearer and more definite ideas of the 
functions of money. It will be free from the complexities which have 
necessarily beset the metallic system, in which the same thing has to be 
looked at in various characters—some real, some conventional and 
others imaginary. Gold, for instance, in currency has a medley of 
qualities. It is at the same moment a privileged subject and an article 
of commerce, a token and a thing of intrinsic value. It has a fixed 
legal price as money and a variable price as merchandise. It is wanted 
not merely for actual use, but for storing up. 

People who deal in gold are not satisfied with enough for their daily 
neecs. They must always have a reserve, and the keeping up of this 
sacred reserve occasions from time to time great scrambles for gold, on 
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the issue of which our entire monetary system is supposed to be at 
stake. When gold is leaving the country bankers shake their heads, 
and merchants apprehend a rise in the bank rate. When it is flowing 
in, the face of the banker brightens, and the bill discounter pricks his 
ears at the thought of getting his paper done for a half per cent. less. 

Why the presence or absence of two or three million sovereigns from 
the cellars of the Bank of England should thus periodically disturb a 
commerce aggregating thousands of millions per annum has never been 
precisely explained. A!l requests for explanation are briefly referred to 
the Bank Act of 1844, which seems to have been framed on a hazy idea 
that gold sovereigns and bank notes might be made practically synony- 
mous. It was not shown at the time, and has never been since, why 
they should be synonymous. It was not perceived that they could not 
possibly be made so in practice. The Act of 1844, in so far as it affects 
the currency, is an ideal unrealized and impracticable. It hangs in the 
air like the coffin of Mahomet, and is only consistent with itself when 
the State interposes to suspend it. Credit currency, in which the real 
work of commercial exchange is now done, possesses this great advan- 
tage over metallic currency, that it is hampered with no ideals and no 
economic axioms. It has grown up without the confusing assistance of 
philosophers and Parliaments. All they can say about it is that it is 
there, and is an awkward subject to account for. 

Nor is there any impossible pretense about credit currency. It is that 
one thing and nothing more. It has been built up on certain forms of 
credit, and when any part of its foundation fails there is a smash. Un- 
like its privileged rivals, it condescends to obey the law of gravitation, 
and asks for no transcendental reverence. The champions of the gold 
sovereign claim for it a mystic power over prices and markets. If gold 
is abundant all other commodities must be scarce, and wzce versa—a 
nonsensical proposition enough when plainly stated, but the essence of 
wisdom when expressed in scientific formula. In a credit currency 
paper is paper merely, an instrument worthless in itself and valuable 
only in connection with the purpose for which it has been created. 
When it has served that purpose it returns once more to nothing. It 
can claim no influence over prices or markets unless where a conven- 
tional value is given to it by making it a legal tender. But even in that 
case its essence is still credit. No Government on earth could compel 
people to accept paper money if there was not an assurance that it 
would be redeemed some time or other. There must be behind it faith 
in its ultimate conversion into real value. 

The idea underlying metallic money is that of an immediate, unim- 
peachable, and unvarying value, which in the light of recent experience we ° 
need hardly say is fallacious. The fundamental idea of credit money is 
reasonable every-day security. B. will accept it from A.so long as he 
has good ground to believe that C., D., E. or F. will be equally ready to 
accept it from him. Behind this moral confidence of business men in 
each other there requires, of course, to be some ultimate security. A 
paper taken being confessedly valueless in itself must represent some- 
thing which has value; otherwise, it would have no right to exist. All 
credit must have a substantial basis, but that may vary widely in the 
degree of its solubility. A mortgage on real property may be undis- 
turbed for years ; a bill of exchange may run for three, six, or even twelve 
months ; a bank note must be convertible atany moment. These are, how- 
ever, only differences of degree, not of kind. Assuming that proportionate 
care is exercised, a currency can be as safely built on credit as a mortgage 
or a bill discounting business. The one respect in which it falls short is 
simultaneous and complete convertibility, but this condition we have 
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shown is a pious fiction even in regard to paper secured on the precious 
metals. The Bank of England itself could not redeem all its notes ata 
given moment, and it were better surely to impress on people that fact 
than to repeat a parrot cry that every bit of paper money should havean 
existing equivalent in gold. 

Immediate and absolute convertibility is not an indispensable condi- 
tion of paper money, any more than it isa practicable one. What better 
off would people be if in a moment of financial panic they got all their 
notes forthwith turned into gold or silver? They would have raised 
the precious metals to an exorbitant value and have knocked the value 
out of all other commodities. For the sake of getting a useless store of 
gold and silver they would have ruined every other kind of property. 
That is hardly a situation which they should be encouraged to contem- 
plate as the climax and outcome of a perfect currency. It were a wiser 
policy to teach them to look to paper money only for what is reasonable 
and practicable. It should always represent value, known value, or at least 
easily ascertainable; fairly uniform and steady in the market, or readily ne- 
gotiable and valid over the widest possible area. If it has all these virtues 
it may get along without every note being immediately transformable 
into sovereigns. That last is a delusive notion, which excites panics 
rather than checks them. In atime of anxiety the worst thought men 
can get into their heads is that credit is unsafe and only gold is to be 
trusted. Acting onit they ignorantly destroy not merely credit, but the 
whole organization of property. Yet the political economists, and more 
marvelous still, practical bankers, are foremost in fostering the gold 
mania, which is the weak link in our currency system. 

A commercial community which has to live on credit, and cannot 
live otherwise if it would, should spare no effort to keepcredit good and 
sound. Anything tending to shake commercial confidence is a great 
danger, and, next to reckless trading or financiering, nothing tends so 
powerfully that way as extravagant ideas of the economic importance 
of gold. When a panic does come, gold is not the talisman that cures 
it. It is remedied by restoring confidence, and the first step toward that 
is generally to show the public that life is not impossible without gold. 
As an auxiliary to paper the precious metals are still of the greatest 
service, but the day is passed for them to be worshiped as the keystone 
of the world’s currency.—Lonudon Financial Times. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


NEED OF BIMETALISM. 


“T have no hesitation,” says Sir David Barbour, Finance Minister of 
British India, “ in saying that a common standard of value for England 
and India is absolutely essential to the well being of this country; and 
that by far the best and safest method of attaining so desirable a result is, 
to the best of my judgment, the adoption of the system of double legal 
tender by international agreement. The continuance of the present 
state of things is ruinous to Indian interests; the fluctuations in ex- 
change affect our foreign trade most injuriously ; the theory that the 
evil effects of such fluctuations can be eliminated by the exchange banks 
is not supported by facts. For example, a merchant in Calcutta may 
simultaneously buy piece goods in Manchester, sell them in India, and 
fix his exchange ; but if exchange rises say 20 per cent. before the goods 
are paid for in India, the Indian purchaser finds that others can import 
the same goods 20 per cent. cheaper and undersell him to that extent. 
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In such case the Indian trader either suffers a ruinous loss or he breaks 
his engagement and refuses to take delivery....The effect on 
Indian finance of the want of a common standard with the rest of the 
Empire is deplorable. In the estimates of the current year I had to 
provide for an additional charge of Rx. 1.700,000 on account of the fall 
in silver ; for next year I anticipate a further charge of RX. 1.500,000. If 
there isa surplus I am afraid to recommend the remission of taxation, 
as a week may see the surplus disappear. If there is a deficit I cannot 
propose taxation, as a turn of the wheel may convert a deficit into a 
surplus. In public asin private finance such a state of things produces 
a certain amount of recklessness which is not favorable to economy. 
Whether we are economical or the reverse, the question of a surplus or 
a deficit depends not on any action of ours, but rather gn the course of 
exchange, and the course of exchange depends on we know not what. 
There are many thousands of miles of railway that might be made in 
India with great advantage to the country, which would at once return 
a moderate rate of interest on the capital, and which would ultimately 
pay well. The fear of a fall in silver, however, stands in the way of 
their construction. Meanwhile English capital flows into fraudulent 
companies, and is lent to foreign States where bankruptcy is only a ques- 
tion of time. It is an up-hill fight which you have before you, but the 
principles of bimetalism have made great, though quiet, progress, and 
perhaps the reform may come more quickly than we nowanticipate. It 
used to be said that the Europeans in India merely wanted 2s. for their 
rupee. It was an ungenerous taunt at the best of times, and it is cer- 
tainly not true inthe present day. Almost any ratio between gold and 
silver would be gladly accepted if it were only permanent and stable.” 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGES IN GERMANY. 


Not long ago, owing to the action and speeches of the German 
Emperor, German labor questions were prominent subjects of discussion, 
both here and in Europe. Now they are overshadowed by the financial 
and political crises, which still monopolize attention. A report, how- 
ever, recently issued in Berlin, contains features worth noting. It ap- 
pears that there has been a steady increase of about 5 per cent. annuall 
in the number of work people in Germany since the year 1883, until 
they now number seven millions, and that since 1885 wages in most 
German industrial districts have advanced from Ioto 25 percent. This 
improvement in wages has been accompanied by a general decrease 
in the cost of the necessaries of life. Thus a very material change 
for the better is noted in the general condition of the laboring 
classes. The German laborer is distinguished for his socialistic tend- 
encies; but these, it would appear, run more to politics than towards 
the practical solution of industrial problems. In connection with the 
latter, there is a wide diversity of opinion between the various labor 
organizations. While they are agreed that a maximum should 
be fixed for the length of a working day, there is apparently little 
prospect of their uniting on a more definite basis. The extreme socialists 
demand eight hours for all districts and all occupations ; the Association 
of German Trade Unions, while desiring State intervention, would leave 
the actual number of hours to be fixed by the local authorities, in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of, the district and the particular occupa- 
tion. The hard and fast eight-hour day is condemned as impracticable 
by the latter; and yet their own proposition would assuredly create so 
much confusion and cause such conflict of interests between various 
localities that putting it into practice would probably afford the best 
evidence of the futility of attempting State regulation ot adult labor in 
ordinary occupations. 
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FRENCH POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 





The system of postal savings banks was introduced in France in 1882.— 


During 1890 the 6,817 branch postal banks received 1,949,371 separate 
deposits, representing the sum of $50,465,832.47, which is a far larger 
sum than was handled during the previous year. The number of new 
accounts received during the year was 384,695, which was the largest 
number received during any one year since its organization, showing 
clearly the increased popularity of the institution. Of the above num- 
ber of new depositors 150,787 were women and 199,908 were men; one-\ 


fourth of the entire number were minors. As an evidence how largely | 


these French postal banks are patronized by the poorer classes, it may 
be stated that in 1890 there were 495,862 individual deposits, amounting 
to $4 and under, 320,240 of sums between $4 and $20, 165,345 of from 
$20 to $40, 216,620 of from $40 to $100, and 41,964 of sums above $400. 
Of the entire number of depositors one-half and more are credited with 
sums of less than $20. That the system has been of great value to the 
people of France is indisputable. Indeed, it would have been strange 
had it been otherwise, as in England, Canada and elsewhere where these 
banks have been organized they have always fully met the expectations 
of their founders. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL, 

NEw BANK BUILDINGS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—One of the evidences 
of the prosperity of a bank is the construction of larger and handsomer offices. 
So many banks have just done, or are now doing this, that we have only space to 
mention the names of those known to us. 


FLA....Key West....First Nat. Bank. Mass... Worcester...Worcester Five 
Ge vaca CE. .eces Bank of Canton. Cents Savings Bank. 
MpD.....Crisfield..... Sav. B. of Crisfield. NEB... Beatrice...... Beatrice Nat. Bk. 
Mass... Boston...... Bunker Hill Nat. N. Y.... Newburgh... .Quassaick Nat. Bk. 
Bank. OKL. T.Oklahoma...Oklahoma Nat. Bk. 
w  ,,Williamst’n.. Williamstown Nat. | R. I....Providence...Industrial Tr. Co. 
Bank. 


Other banks which have made minor improvements, put in new vaults, etc., are 
the following : 
FLA....Pensacola....First Nat. Bank. {| N. Y....Fulton....... First Nat. Bank, 


SALES OF BANK SHARES: 























Location. Name. Soldat | Far. 

New YORK City ...'American Exchange National Bank .. 156 — 
” .. |Bank of New York, N. B. A......... 231 — 

w ..'Central National Bank .............. 139% 

w ...|Continental National Bank.......... 135 — 

” ...|/East River National Bank........... 148 — 

” .|Gallatin National Bank.............. 314 — 

" ...|Leather Manufacturers National Bank. 235 — 

” .../National Bank of Commerce......... 190 a 

” ...|National Bank of Republic........... 175 — 

" ...|Western National Bank.... ...... 120 —_ 
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N. J....Jersey City.|First National Tlins > siresceoade ones 311 ~: 
N. Y....Middletown. ee & M’f’rs Nat. Bank....... 123% a 
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SOME RECENT BANK DIVIDENDS: 
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re Leather Manufacturers National Bank..... 
neanell Market & Fulton National Bank.........' 
ween Mercantile National Bank.......... ..... 
‘eeune’ National Bank of Republic...............) 
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pee Western National Bank ............00.- 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Conn.—New London County has ten savings banks, with assets amounting to 
$24,700,612. The population is 76,634; hence if the assets of these ten banks were 
divided between the inhabitants—men, women and children—of the county, there 
would stand to the credit of each $322.32. Allowing five persons to each family, if 
the assets were divided equally among all the families each would have $1,612. In 
the State of Connecticut there are 306,142 depositors in savings banks, and over 
$130,000,000 on deposit by them. 

New HAvEN, Conn.—A meeting has been held of the treasurers of many of the 
savings banks in Connecticut at the old savings bank, for the purpose of discussing 
the present law governing investments of the savings banks of the State, and con- 
sidering the best measures for increasing the list of securities permitted under the 
present statutes. The present statute designates certain securities in which the 
State savings banks may invest, and as the amount of money in these banks seeking 
investment is greater than the demand for it, these securities are at a premium and 
the profits of the banks are cut down, which necessitates a proportionate reduction 
in the rate of interest paid to depositors. The banks are therefore seeking larger 
fields in which to invest and in this way benefit depositors. The treasurers of 
twenty-three of the largest savings banks in the State were at the meeting, and they 
represented $96,000,000. After thoroughly discussing the present statute a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed to draft a bill embodying the proposed changes and 
to present the same to the General Assembly. 


New Haven, Conn.—The stock of New Haven banks is not all held by rich 
people, as some would believe. It is largely held by estates for widows and 
orphans, as it is known to be a safe investment. There are also people with small 
savings who invest in these stocks. The past year has witnessed a reduction of 
$750,000 in these stocks, but the banking capital is not only considered ample for 
the present demands, but sufficient for a number of years to come. A considerable 
amount of these stocks were held by local savings banks, and these trust institutions 
re-invested in other securities. Not all of this $750,000 was held in New Haven, 
but the proportion was large. To re-invest this large amount, recourse was largely 
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had to gilt-edge railroad and other securities, bonds, etc., while a part was used 
by individuals adding it to their business capital. Had this curtailment in the local 
banking capital come at about this time, much of it would have been laid aside for 
the debenture certificates which the New York, New Haven & Hartford road will 
soon issue. Much of this railrodd stock is held in this city. It is not likely that 
any of the stockholders will let the opportunity slip to increase their holdings in 
this gilt-edge stock. To meet these requirements many of them will have to 
‘* scratch around,” to use a common expression, in order to secure the necessary 
funds to take their proportion of the certificates, In a larger amount than usual 
individuals will put aside liberal sized nest eggs from their January dividends for 
this investment. Some will find it necessary to borrow money from the banks, 
sell some of their securities in other institutions and raise money in other ways, to 
pay it over to the Consolidated road, receiving in return the debenture certificates. 
The aggregate payments right here in New Haven for these securities will amount 
to asum that would be surprising. Concerning the local savings banks, it has 
been learned that they are all in first-class condition, and that they are all being 
excellently managed. On January I they will pay the usual 4 per cent. dividends, 
and will have a good and safe surplus. A bank man in speaking of these banks 
said that the securities in which these banks invested were all first-class. Some of 
these holdings were worth much more than their face value, and it was estimated 


that of the total amount, the values above the face value of the securities would . 


amount toat least $1,00,000, and this sum really added just that amount to the secur- 
ity of these banks. The banks when taking railroad securities only invest in those 
which have been paying dividends for a number of years. The deposits the past 
year, it is said, will amount in the aggregate to as large asum as in 1891.— Mew 
Haven Register. 


LowELL, MAss.—The finance committee voted to borrow $100,000 for 10 years 
from the Lowell Institution for Savings. The rate is 4 per cent., and the bank 
paid $1,000 premium. The loan of $65,000 was borrowed from the commissioners 
of sinking funds. 

WoOkCESTER, MAss.—Mr. Henry A. Marsh, president of the Central National 
Bank, has been elected mayor of that city. On June 8, 1853, Mr. Marsh entered 
the Central National Bank as a clerk, and was elected cashier, Oct. 6, 1862, hav- 
ing been in the bank but nine years, and being at that time but 26 years of age. 
He remained in this place for a little less than 30 years, or until Jan 1, 1892,when 
he was elected president of the bank, which position he still holds. He was 
elected to the Common Councilin 1867, and re-elected in 1868. He was elected to 
the Board of Aldermen in 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881, and was elected president of 
the board in the latter year. 

SALEM, MAss.—Edward H. Payson, the veteran cashier of the First National 
Bank of Salem, a few days since received the congratulations of his hundreds of 
friends, it being his 89th birthday. Mr. Payson is still an active business man, 
bright and cheery in his dealings with the customers of the bank. He is around at 
the bank often before the youngest men connected with the institution, and is as 
indefatigable in his labors as the youngest on the force. Mr. Payson has been in 
this bank nearly 70 years, entering upon his duties in his 22d year. 


BosTON.—At the auction sale of the Maverick National Bank there were included 
among others 40,000 shares Santa Fe Copper Co., 809 Boston & Chattanooga Syn- 
dicate, 400 East Boston Co., 50 Charles River Embankment Co., 150 Fort Worth 
Land and Street Railway Co., 100 Chelsea Beach Co., 25 Boston Heating Co., 30 
Florida Southern Railway Co., $3,750 demand notes of the Santa Fe Copper Co., 
and $35,000 demand notes of Thomas Dana, indorsed by I. H. Evans & Co. There 
were also other stocks worth considerably more in the open market. Receiver 
Beal thought a while ago that there ought to be $100,000 in the lot, and he looked 
expectantly at the auctioneer when the latter mounted a chair, and after reading off 
the list of securities called for a bid. ‘‘ How much am I offered?” Everybody 
looked at everybody else, but nobody said anything except the auctioneer. He 
called for bids again. ‘*How much am I offered for the lot?’ A little man stand- 
ing close to the receiver chirped out : ‘‘$25,000.” A painful wait ensued, and then 
Receiver Beal remarked: ‘‘I bid $70,719.34.” ‘‘ Seventy thousand seven hundred 
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and nineteen dollars and thirty-four cents; do I hear 71?’ inquired the auctioneer. 
He did not. ‘‘Seventy thousand seven hundred and nineteen and thirty-four once; 
$70,719.34 twice——and ” “Sold,” cried a man in the group, remarking sotto 
voce, ‘‘badly sold.” **Thanks,”’ said the auctioneer, ironically, “‘sold.”” He passed 
the memorandum of the bid back to Receiver Beal. The receiver did not say who 
the real bidder was, if there really was such. The one bid of $25,000 was the 
only one beside the receiver’s. 


Boston, Mass.—The failure of the Maverick National Bank, of Boston, has 
brought up a very interesting question, which the courts will have to decide. The - 
bank failed on Monday. On Friday a local firm paid their taxes to the collector by 
a check on the bank. The check went through the Clearing House and was not 
presented until after the bank had gone under. The firm claims that the collector 
did not use ‘‘ due diligence” in collecting the check. The New York custom is to 
give twenty four hours for the collection. Manager Sherer, of the Clearing House, 
has said: ‘‘ The question is virtually a legal one, and the courts must decide. I 
can only say that the New York rule is that twenty-four hours is ‘due diligence.’ 
If I gave you a check you would pass it in at your bank, and after going through 
the Clearing House it would be paid if good. Otherwise prompt notification would 
be given.” 

NEw York.—The American Bank Note Company of New York is preparing for 
the Government what will probably be the finest set of postage stamps ever issued. 
The set will contain stamps of fifteen different values, and will commemorate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus. The stamps 
will be on sale by January 1 and will be kept on sale one year. As a source of 
revenue to the Government the new stamps are expected to be very successful on 
account of the purchases of the stamp collectors. 


NEw YorK.—Among the various amendments to the tax laws of the State, 
under course of development in the hands of the special tax commission, which will 
make its report at the re-convening of the Legislature, is one that will declare that 
deposits in savings banks are subject to taxation, the same as all personal property. 
There has been a great deal of discussion on this question as defined in the existing 
statute, and in many cases the local assessors have held that the deposits are 
exempted. The misunderstanding is the outcome of the fact that years ago they were 
exempt, but the law has been amended and remedied to such an extent that there 
is an ambiguity about its provisions which renders the interpretation indefinite. 
The State Superintendent of Banks has ever held that there was no exemption in 
every case brought under his jurisdiction. Ina case decided by the Court of Appeals 
on October 4th, last, Judge Earl, in an opinion in which Judge Finch concurs, says 
that savings bank deposits, in common with all personal property, are subject to 
taxation. Although the other judges of the courts concur in the result arrived at in 
the opinion, they are non-committal in respect to that particular portion, as it was 
but accidental to the case under consideration. ‘The amendment will directly affect 
millions of dollars now escaping taxation, and will be the source of great revenue 
to localities in which savings banks are situated. Another amendment contem- 
plated to the sections of the law relating to savings banks is the placing of a tax 
upon their surplus. The commission reasons that, as the surplus is a money exist- 
ence, an actual personal property of the banks, from which they receive a direct 
benefit, and which is sharing the protection afforded by the State, it should be taxed 
as is all property of a similar character. 


New York City.—Owing tothe recent death of Charles M. Fry, for sixteen 
years president of the Bank of New York, a new election of the executive officers 
of the bank has just taken place, which cannot fail to interest the financial world. 
The cashier, Ebenezer S. Mason, has been promoted to the presidency. Mr. Ma- 
son was born in New York, and educated in the public schools of Brooklyn. After 
a brief service as a boy in mercantile life he entered, in 1864, the Bank of New 
York, where he has been during the past twenty-seven years. He first filled the 
positions of assistant bookkeeper and corresponding clerk. In 1873 he was made 
assistant cashier, and in 1882 cashier. Mr. Mason is also a director in the Keal 
Estate, Loan and Trust Company. R. B. Ferris, who was made vice-president in 
1882, still retains that position. Charles Olney, the former assistant cashier, has 
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been made cashier. Mr. Olney was born in New York in 1849, and was educated 
to enter the Free Academy, but instead of remaining in that institution went into 
the dry goods business and came to the Bank of New York in 1865, and has since 
occupied the positions of messenger, assistant bookkeeper, assistant teller, loan 
clerk, and has had charge of the sterling exchange department of the bank. He 
was made assistant cashier in 1881. The assistant cashier is Edward T. Hulst, who 
entered the bank in 1865. He has been gold clerk, assistant to the receiving teller, 
and afterward receiving teller and certifying teller. The new second assistant 
cashier of the bank is George P. Hall, who entered the Bank of New York in 1870, 
and has occupied the positions of gold teller, transfer clerk and register. The 
Bank of New York was established in 1784, and is the oldest banking institution in 
the city of New York. Alexander Hamilton drew up the constitution of the bank, 
and was one of the first directors. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The records of the banking examiner’s department show that 
there are in the State 84 banks, 75 trust companies, and 16 savings fund associa- 
tions, a total of 175. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Just now the Philadelphia common council are in a contro- 
versy over the payment of interest on deposits to the banks. When the rate was 
at first fixed at two per cent. some of the banks refused to take them and pay it, 
but now that money has advanced they are desirous of getting a portion of them, 
and are willing to pay for them. But it is contended that the other banks which 
paid the rate when money was worth less should be permitted to retain them. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion Mr. B. F. Dennisson presided, and Mr. G. A. H. Rose wassecretary. The 
annual reports submitted show that the invested fund now amounts to $30,500, and 
cash in treasury to $6,642.42. The total receipts were $8,178.16 ; total expenses, 
$6,750.30; membership in 1891, 381; in 1892, 443. Three honorary members were 
elected during the year. The amount of benefitsor insurance for the next year was 
fixed at $900, and $10 extra for each year of membership. The association has paid 
out in benefits, in 24 years, $63,070. The election for officers resulted thus: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Dennisson ; vice-president, John C. Garland; treasurer, Robert E. 
Wright; recording secretary, G. A. H. Rose; corresponding secretary, J. De Silver 
Getz; directors, L. Renshaw, W. T. Nelson, W. De Puy, C. S. Austin, Theodore 
Musgrove, J. B. Stewart, A. P. Rutherford, J. C. Pinkerton, R. M. Scott, D. S. 
Craven and H. J. Delany. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The city of Providence now keeps its funds in the Indus- 
trial Trust Company instead of the Merchants’ National Bank. They pay 3% 
per cent. for the account. 


WESTERN STATES. 


VINCENNES, IND.—The German National Bank of this city just increased its cir- 
culation from $22,500 to $90,000, having a total of $100,000 in United States 
bonds deposited with the United States Treasurer at Washington. The only three 
National banks in Indiana having a greater circulation are located at Aurora, Fort 
Wayne and Terre Haute, each having $180,000 of notes in circulation. The Ger- 
man Bank officials are highly gratified at the rapid strides their institution is making 
to gain a leading place with the monetary concerns of the country. 


DETROIT, MICH.—At a meeting of the executive council of the Michigan Bank- 
ers’ Association there were present S, O. Fisher, of W. Bay City; Fred H. Potter, of 
Saginaw ; J. W. Porter, of Port Huron ; H. V. C. Hart, of Adrian, and Frederick 
W. Hayes, M. W. O’Brien, George H. Russell and Frederick Marvin, of Detroit. 
A committee composed of M. W. O’Brien, George H. Russell and F. W. Hayes 
was appointed to draft a bill to present to the next Legislature abolishing days of 
grace, and another to establish a half holiday on Saturday. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The State Bankers’ Association held its annual meeting 
in St. Paul and elected officers for the coming year as follows: President, H. R. 
Wells, of Preston; vice-president, E. P. Smith, of Le Sueur; secretary, W. D. 
Parsons, of Dodge Center. The board of directors is composed of F. E. Kenas- 
ton, Breckenridge ; Charles Kittelson, of Minneapolis ; F. H. Wellcome, of Apple- 
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ton; L. Kells, of Sauk Centre; C. H. Davis, of Glencoe; M. R. Everett, of 
Waterville, and Jorgan Sunor, of Appleton. The association decided to establish 
a fund for the prosecution of forgers. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The State National Bank of Lincoln has been consolidated 
with the American Exchange National Bank and hereafter its business will be con- 
ducted by the latter bank. A number of the officers and directors of the State Na- 
tional Bank will be interested in the new bank, which will be one of the strongest 
in the city, the intention of the management being to largely increase the capital, 
and in other ways to keep up its reputation as a progressive institution. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—At the meeting of the State Bankers’ Association Hon. A. U. 
Wyman brought up the matter of the abolition of the days of grace. At his request 
the secretary read from the advance report of the proceedings of the American 
Bankers’ Association a resolution urging that all days of grace be abolished by legis- 
lative enactment. In order tosecure uniformity of action in the several States the 
American Association prepared and submitted a form of a bill to be introduced in 
the Legislatures, of which the following is the principal clause: ‘‘ Section 1. All 
notes, drafts, checks. acceptances, bills of exchange, bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness, whereby he, they or it shall promise to pay to any person, corpora- 
tion, or order, or the bearer, any sum of money as therein mentioned, and in which 
there is no expressed stipulation to the contrary, no grace according to the custom 
of merchants, shall be allowed, but the same shall be due and payable as therein 
expressed on the day and date named, without grace.”” Mr. Wyman argued in favor 
of the resolution. C. F. Bentley, cashier of the First National of Grand Island, 
thought that due dates of paper maturing on Sundays and holidays should also be 
definitely settled. Where the last day of grace fell on Sundays and holidays the 
Nebraska Supreme Court had decided that such paper should be presented the day 
after. Many prominent lawyers believed this decision wrong and likely to be con- 
tradicted by other Supreme Courts. On account of the protest laws it is important 
to know beyond a question whether the paper should be protested the day before 
or the day after. On motion of J. H. Mickey a committee of seven was appointed 
to consider and report upon the two questions raised by the discussion. The com- 
mittee was constituted as follows: J. H. Mickey, Osceola, chairman; H. W. Yates, 
C. F. Bentley, Grand Island ; Thomas Wolfe, David City ; N.S. Harwood, Lin- 
coln ; G. A. Liukart, Tilden; S. C. Smith, Beatrice. 


WISCONSIN.—The Milwaukee Seniine/ recently gave a glowing account of the 
evils of State currency as it was thirty-two years ago. It states that 1,547 bank 
failures occurred in less than ninety days. The bank currency of Wisconsin was 
subject to the common lot. Bank failures were of frequent occurrence during the 
years 1856, ’57, ’58, ’59; the list of discredited banks grew longer from week to 
week, and the climax was reached in the spring of 1861. April 25, 1861, the 
bankers of Wisconsin held a convention for the purpose of ascertaining the banks 
entitled to credit, and to devise some plan whereby confidence would be inspired 
and business, which had become nearly paralyzed, restored to its normal condition. 
The convention discredited eighteen weak banks, and issued a circular signed by 
fifty-two bankers agreeing to continue to receive and pay out the notes issued by 
them until December 1 of the same year. But the agreement did not work. Some 
banks refused to be bound on the decision of the convention of April 25. The Mil- 
waukee banks became flooded with discredited bank notes. Accordingly the bankers 
of this city met and decided to throw out ten banks from the list of seventy which 
had been passed on favorably at the April convention. Such action was taken on 
Saturday, June 21. The workmen had just received their weekly wages, and on 
reading over the list of ten banks thrown out they discovered that most of the 
money paid them was in bills of the discredited banks. They had already been 
subject to sufficient loss by the uninterrupted succession of bank failures, and the 
new discovery completely exhausted their patience. On the following Monday 
there was a riot, which is still remembered by many eye-witnesses. This is the 
state of affairs which we are again threatened with, and which will undoubtedly be 
precipitated upon the country, if, as is demanded by the radical wing of the Demo- 
cratic party, the virtually prohibitory tax is withdrawn from State bank currency. 
Among the many causes for thankfulness in this season of National thanksgiving 
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not the least is our present safe and reliable system of currency. The contrast 
between the past and present condition of the country is in nothing more conspic- 
uous than in this. 

MILWAUKEE, Wi1s.—The start made by the Wisconsin National Bank is some- 
thing phenomenal, and already places it in the front rank of the largest banks in 
the country. A capital of $1,000,000 would naturally do this, but when it comes 
to taking in in deposits over $500,000 in one day there is no longer any question as to 
the importance of this acquisition to the commercial interests of Milwaukee. The 
deposits of the bank were considerably in excess of the amount stated. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Three or four years ago our manufacturers and business 
men were pushing their wares and business into every corner of the South, and 
the attention of the whole United States was called to Chattanooga as the natural 
commercial and financial center of the Statessouth of the Ohio, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. A bank directory of January, 1889, contained the names of the five 
banks of Chattanooga at that time. During that year eight new banks were started, 
giving us thirteen banks at the beginning of 1890. Since that time three new 
banks have started, and the same number have gone into liquidation, leaving at the 
present time thirteen banksin operation. January Ist, 1889, the banks of the city 
had total deposits of about $2,000,000. During the flourishing commerce of the 
next eighteen months the deposits rapidly increased, showing in July, 1890, 

,500,000 on deposit. The depression in the South caused by the low price of 
cotton, followed by the Baring failure in the fall of 1890, very materially lessened 
trafic in our natural markets, and in fifteen months deposits declined to about 
$3,000,000. During this trying time there was no bank failure, and we know of no 
failure of any concern from want of bank accommodations. Deposits at the present 
time are something over $3,000,000.—Chattanooga Times. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS.—At the West Texas Bankers’ Association of which F. B. 
Gray, of San Angelo, is president, and F. Brandenburg, of Brownwood, secretary, 
various subjects looking to the welfare of the association were considered. The 
question of overdraft was discussed at considerable length, it being the unanimous 
opinion that the practice should be done away with entirely, and each member 
pledged himself to abolish the practice. While in some instances the banks may 
lose a few customers by doing so, in the end both the bank and customer will be ben- 
efited. It was decided that the practice of a few trade center banks in sending collec- 
tions through express companies to avoid paying exchange charges is one that is not 
in keeping with legitimate banking, and was so denounced. A resolution was 
adopted recommending to President Cleveland the appointment of W. R. Hamby, 
cashier of the American National Bank of Austin, to the office of Comptroller of 
Currency. The question of extending the territory of the association, with a view of 
taking in other banks, prompted much animated talk against it, and it will remain 
as now defined. The proceedings throughout were harmonious and all were pleased 
with the business transacted. New officers were elected as follows: George E, 
Webb, cashier Concho National Bank of San Angelo, president; L. E. Collins, 
assistant cashier First National Bank of Coleman, vice-president ; R. H. Alexander, 
assistant cashier Coleman National Bank, secretary ; F. Brandenburg, assistant 
cashier First National of Brownwood, treasurer. Representatives to State 
Bankers’ Association, A. S. Reed, of the Ballinger National; S. J. Walling, of 
Brownwood; and Albert Raas, of the San Angelo National. The association 
adjourned subject to call of the executive committee. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


SAN Francisco.—The city of San Francisco in a short time will have a reputa- 
tion established for the beauty of its bank buildings. A number of banks have re- 
cently erected handsome structures, the latest being the German Savings and Loan 
Society, which next week will move from its present quarters at 526 California 
street to its new building adjoining the one it now occupies. In the old building 
complaints were made regarding the absence of light and ventilation and it was de- 
cided by the officials of the institution to secure or construct an edifice that would 
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afford more convenience to both patrons and employes. So it was resolved to build 
on the property adjacent to the old site. The new bank is a substantial two-story 
structure with a marble front of handsome design, and it is absolutely fire and bur- 
glar-proof throughout, the only wood-work being the desks and office partitions on 
the main floor. The interior of the bank borders on the palatial, the ceilings being 
elegantly frescoed and the floor of mosaic work of an exquisite pattern, while the 
desks and offices are handsome mahogany and surmounted by beautiful iron grill 
work. Nothing has been left undone to make the building complete in the slight- 
est details, and that the plans were carefully prepared and executed is evident upon 
an inspection of the premises.— San Francisco Post. 


FOREIGN, 


FOREIGN.—It is rumored that the British Indian Government proposes to estab- 
lish a State Bank in India, with a large capital and note circulation. The object in 
establishing the bank, it is said, is to facilitate State remittances and to abolish the 
sales of India bills. 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during December at from 4.87 @ 4.88% for 
sight, and 4.85 @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.1556 @ 5.14% for 
sight, and 5.18% @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.85% @ 4.8534 ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.87% @ 4.8734: cable transfers, 4.873 @ 4.88. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.17 4 @ 5.16 % sight, 5.155 @ 5.15. Antwerpn— Commercial, 60 days, 
5.1934 @ 5.1834. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’,60 days, 95% @ 95%; sight, 
95% @ 96. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 40%; sight, 40% @ 
40 7-16. 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Dec. 5. Dec. r2. Sc. Dec. 24. Dec. 31. 
ic. skéeeGasees w¢ si ee 2 54@6 . u@e ui - @ 8 .6 @ 
Sa @ 4 5 @a . @ 4 
Treas. balances, coin.. * Soaysaz.az7 | . $92,710,871 . $87,834,907 « oe | 8874484573 ee _ 241 835 

Do. do currency.. 5:618,436 .. 6,518,107. 8,874,514 . 5,083,072 .. 6,374,597 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


18092 Loans Specte. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Dec. 3.. $444,628,200 . $79,099,800 . $41,109,400 . $454,861,800 . $5,616,900 . $6,493,750 
10 . 442,500,700 . 77,714,600 . 40,556,900 . 451,046,800 . 5,536,200 . 5,509,800 


‘S17. 441,801,200 . 76,995,500. 40,748,600 . 449,195,500 . 5,589,300 . 5,445,225 

S 2hee 438,180,900 . 76,885,300 . 40,383,800 . 444,370,100 . 5,632,000 . 6,176,575 
3lee 4379722,000 . 75,968,300 . 42,018,600 . 444,589,400 . 5,554,600 . 6,839,550 

The Boston bank statement is as follows : 
1892. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Dec. 3....-$163,336,600 .... $10,638,200 .... $5,440,900 .... $152,693,100 .... $5,022,700 
ae oo 161,798,800 .. . 10,741,300 .... §,702,700 «+++ 152,026,500 .... 5,089,800 
— we 160,448,100 .... 10,566,200 ..++ 5,636,700 .... 151,564,700 .... 5,151,500 
a Tr 160,042,400 .... 10,324,400 .... 5,169,000 .... 146,779,100 .... 5,148,800 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1892. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
ee, Dicsveronseces: os $106,311,000 .... $28,314,000 --. $107,585.000 .... $3,600,000 
Gb ccesee » «eee 106,290,000 .... 27,465,000 .... 106,086,000 .... 3,599,000 
Gis “scoceseéadecets 105,066,000 .... 27,039,000 see 104,624,000 .... 3,612,000 
Me, ccnenetesaannde 103,354 000... 26,004,000 ——— ll” 3,615,000 


FF Be ennnesescder 00bes 103,254,000 eee. 26,373;000 .... 202,716,000 .... 3,602,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 476.) 


State. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
CaL....Palo Alto......Bank of Palo Alto......... Hanover National Bank, 
. Parkinson, P. Geo. R. Parkinson, Cas. 
Joseph Hutchinson, V. P. J. F. Parkinson, Ass’¢, 
»  ..San Luis ObispoCounty _ eae Hanover National Bank. 
$150,000 John P. Andrews, P. Robert E. Jack, Cas. 
Wm. L. Beebee, V. P. F. B. Jack, Ass't. 
CoL....Colorado City. .Colorado City State Bank . Merchants Exchange Nat, Bank, 
$30,000 Chas, M. Sherman, P. M. J. Myers Smith, Cas. 
Chas. Storkbridge, V. ?. 
Dak. S.Hudson..... ..Hudson State Bank ..... 


$10,000 Frank M. Bimsing, P. Charles H. " Cassill, Cas. 
W. K. Slade, 
IND..... Gas City....... First National Bank....... Tradesmens National Bank. 
$50,000 M. B. Wilson, ?. C. E. Pritchard, Cas. 
J. M. Maring, V. P. 
BT Ries oN 0 0044: itcoes a ecarebess °°‘ *") Jecténsesscs 
$30,000 Jas. F. Toy, P. J. W. Currier, Cas. 
J. C. Currier, V. P. E. B. Currier, Ass’Z. 
© <i cscs FO Fe iccsncc. . .. | wbensdccoces 
50,0c0 William Harker, ?. J. H. Daly, Cas. 
«  ,.Sioux Rapids.. .Security Bank ceneehceeeeee co.) ) 1s. Seadebereees 


Miles Moe, P. Chas. B. Mills, Cas. 
Alvin H. Hulett, V. P, 


SD. 2cc0 ee Ga. GG. POEGE Gibccecewass - seb eeeee wows 
$5,000 E. G. Polk, Cas. 
Micu,..Northville...... Northville State Sav. Bank. United States National Bank, 
$25,000 John M. Swift, P. Louie A. Babbitt, Cas. 
Wm. P. Yerkes, V. P?. 
@ wel RS cscsccuc Oakland Co. Sav. Bank.... = ceueececcees 
$50,000 Byron G. Stout, P. Chas. W. French, Cas. 
Augustus C. Baldwin, V. P. D. H. Power, Ass't. 
MINN,..Appleton....... First National Bank....... $=  §=«§»-—=§_s sceececcccece 
50,000 Florado H. Wellcome, /. Lewis B. Tadsen, ‘Cas. 
»  ,.Clara City.. ... Clara City State Bank.. First National Bank, 
$25,000 De Archy McLarty, P. Mathew S. Carl, Cas. 
A. J. Volstead, V. P, L. O. Johnson, Asst. 
© «eGR cc cccce Bank of Clinton..... ..... neces 
$15,000 J. L. Erickson, FP. J. H. Erickson, ‘Cas. 
« ,.Wadena....... First National Bank....... Hanover National Bank, 
$50,000 W. R. Baumbach, 7. C. W. Baumbach, Cas. 
Frank Willson, V. P. W. W. Winslow, Ass’Z. 
»  ..West Duluth...Merchants Bank........... Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 Chas.W. Hoyt, ?. Walter Thexton, Cas. 
H.C. Dennett, V. P. 
Miss ...Summit........ Peoples Bank...... .++e--- Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$25,000 Clinton Atkinson, P. Ernest S. Atkinson, Cas. 
Julius Moyse, V.. P, Edward F. McNair, Ass’t, 
Mo..... Marshall. ...... ORGS TE ccnwccess — _*'* geeetdececes 


Alex. Denny, P. Geo. H. Althouse, Cas. 
James Martin, V. P. Jas. M. Denny, Jr., Ass’Z. 


» ..Westport...... Bank of Westport......... National City Bank. 
10,000 James C. Rieger, P. Edw. F. Phillips, Cas. 
POD... GBs sadccees CRUE TE I ceccus = «sis ‘needateaces 
50,000 John R. Johnston, 7. Frank H. ‘Connor, Cas. 
© «AQmbeee cccccecs SP ccssccse ° . sadcunesnace 


W. Vilda, P. C. A. Caldwell, Cas. 
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State. Place anda Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
> oF GP iitccchbabbettsss ~~"  icebivoaweuns 
$300,000 William C. Cornwell, ?. 
P. H. Griffen, V. P. 


N. C.. aeemapiy . Bank of Washington...... United States National Bank. 
Seth Bridgman, ?. Thos. J. Latham, Cas. 
© coi vimana. ne aiiteaiiions oS eer Hanover National Bank, 
$10,000 Chas. M. Brown, P. Alonzo M. Dumay, Cas. 
Geo. R. Dupuy, V. 7. 
OHIO...Miamisburg....Citizens National Bank.... = = = — ....receee 
$1 100,000 William Gamble, P. Chas. L. Hardman, ‘Cas. 
Oxi. T.Ei Reno....... Pe EE ER scbcce’.. «.j). edvesennsace 
$50,000 J. T. Allison, P. B. F. Still, Cas. 
Pisces os eee . National Bank of Corry.. National Bank Deposit. 
, $50,000 Manley aig 4 P. Lew E. Darrow, Cas. 
N. W. Hull, 
« _,.Philipsburg... ahaa National ae wt ie cellipapinipe 
50,000 . Duncan, ?. O. Perry Jones, Cas. 
WasH..Orting......... State Bank of Orting.. Chase National Bank. 
15,000 John Hughes, ‘P. Elisha S. Callendar, Cas. 
© CB icdscevi Union Trust Co........... Chase National Bank. 


$255,000 ne C. Squire, P. Manson F, Backus, Sec. & Tr. 
E. O. Graves, V. P. C. H. Hagan, Me'r 


® pS ctincwdns Tekoa State Bank......... N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 
$24,000 H. S. Moody, P. O. D. Moody, Cas. 
D. C. Sparks, V. P. 
W. Va.Charleston..... ee re er 
$50,000 Patrick F. may ‘P. Chas. W. Young, Cas. 
O. S. Long, V. P. 
Wis....Spring Valley..Exchange & Savings Bank. =e cee e eee 
$10,000 W. G. Spence, Cas, 





? 
# 
9 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 474-) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
Chas. Olney, Cas......%... E. S. Mason. 
N.Y.CiTy. Bank of New York, N, B. A.< Edw’d T. Hulst, ‘Asst. neon Chas. Olney. 
SS Oe SS eee 
CAL....First sg away ee gg .Stanley J. Castleman, Cas..A. Haeberlin. 
«  ..Main St. Sav. B’k r. Co., 
Los Angeles. iJ V. Wachtel, Cas........ F, W. De Van. 
CoL....American National Bank, Albert Sherwin, P. ........ M. H. Williams.* 
Leadville. jean Limberg. Tat vecces Albert Sherwin. 
Conn...Connecticut N. B., Bridgeport.N.S. Shelton, Ass’t....... cece ener 
Dak. N.First Bank, j A. F. Appleton, eee L. E. Booker. 
Crystal. TE Waoseeocnseess.  _esaenant 
«  ..Hunter State Bank, Re Ee NE has occtensess Ed. H. Paine. 
Hunter. W. H. Simmons, Cas...... A. H. Paine 
GA.....First National Bank, id Wee Bove cen dew I, C. Plant.* 
Macon. ; George H. Plant, V. ?..... R. H,. Plant. 
ILL.....Corn Belt B’k, Bloomington... Vinton E, Howell, Ponegeee John McNulta. 
w  ,.Chemical Nat. Bank, Chicago. .C. E, Braden, lc tencenk: - . damenaain 
w .Calumet N. B., South Chicago. John Cunnea, P........... J. J. Fitzgibbon.* 
IND, ...First National Bank, Elwood. .Chas, C. De Hority, Cas.. x M. Barton. 
«  ..Citizens Nat. B. , Jeffersonville. Googe Pfau, Jr., Cas......F. W. Poindexter.* 
Jas. L. Bever, eB S. C. Bever.* 
Iowa.. .City National Bank, John B. Bever, Cas........ Jas. L. Bever. 
Cedar Rapids. J. R. Amidon, Ass’¢....... John B. Bever. 
. .lowa Nat. Bank, Davenport....Chas. Pasche, Ob vidsnac ..Chas. N. Voss, 
° _.First National Bank, 1M, i Ss FeO accese  ewees oée 
Denison. } Louie Seeman, 4ss’f....... ikeweads 


* Deceased. 




















Bank and Piace. Elected In place a. 
Iowa...First National Bank, : oa. 0, Coebetes Fa Pe iaccee Riek 
Glidden. J. Coder, Asst Deas eeee Sens’. ? pabeniake 
«  .«ePeoples N. B’k, Independence..Lyman J. Curtis, V. P..... C. W. Lillie.* 
»  ..First National Bank, DS a RRA O. McMahan.* 
Lyons. Chas. L. ‘McMahan, LF a s Joyce. 
a Merchants Nat. Bank, Ashland.S. P. Hager, V i Pees ccwed F. Coles. 
ME. .... Peoples Nat. Bank, Helfast....Frank R. Wiggin, Cas..... =... 2 eee 
MAss.... First Nat. Bank, Adams....... _ Jas. Renfrew, Pr... .cccees Henry J. Bliss.* 


« ..Dedham Nat. Bank, Dedham..Augustus B. Endicott, P...L. H. Kingsbury.* 
MINN... Martin Co. Bank, Fairmont... -F. L. Leonard, Ac?’ g Cas..F. A, Paterson. 
” 


.. Metropolitan B’k, Minneapolis..E. R. Gaylord, Cas........ C, E. Braden. 
» ..First Nat. Bank, Moorhead....Edwin Adams, Cas.... ...O. J. Qualley.* 
«  ,.First National Bank, Wells....A. O. Oleson, Ass’f....... eves béG0 
_. ee Carthage Nat. Bank, Carthage.Wm. H. Waters, V. P..... ..... .. 
N. Y...Troy City Nat. Bank, Troy.... Frank E. Norton, Cas..... O. E. Van Zile.* 
N. C....First Nat. Bank, Statesville....John A. Cooper, ?..... ...-Geo. F. Shepherd. 
OHIO.. Citizens B’k Co., Yellow Springs.J. F. Stewart, P......... . J. M. Starbuck. 
PRsscee Farmers Deposit Nat. Bank, , T. H. Given, eae a Walton.* 
Pittsburgh. 1 J. W. Fleming, Cas.. .. T. H. Given. 
TENN ..First Nat. Bank, Athens....... W. D. Henderson, V. P. can aeves 
TExAs.. First N. Bank, Marble Falls ...Otto Ebeling, Cas. hs weeds WwW. OQ. Richardson. 
WaASH.. Fidelity Tr. & Sav. B’k, Everett.C. E. Wee, COS. oo cccece: C. B. Stackpole. 
»  ..Nat. Bank Commerce, Tacoma.Edw. Huggins, V. 7........J. C. Weatherred. 
Wis.... Exchange State Bank, Henry P. Magill, V. P.....N. B. Holway. 
La Crosse. ; E. B. Rynning, Cas....... rgd P, Magill, 
« ,.National Exchange Bank, j Chas. Ray, Pa.......0ccees C. D. Nash. 
Milwaukee. “ W. P. Lombard, V. P.. a Ray. 
«  ..Plankinton Bank, H. Momsen, Cas.. ..J. P. Murphy. 
Milwaukee. 1 Jos. MOOG, 4906. 6.6 cccce W.H. Momsen. 
« ,.Wis, Mar. & F. Ins. Co. B’k, { John Johnston, 2@V,P....  —— seweees 
Milwaukee. iJ. P. Murphey, Cae....cccce . John Johnston. 
ONT....Bank of Ottawa, Arnprior..... Francis Cole, M’g’r........ D. M. Finnie. 
w _..Molsons Bank, Brockville...... Bs Fi ey SEP cacse cee A. B. Brodrick. 


* Deceased 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during December, 1892. 


ALA....Talladega...... Isbell National Bank, by Isbell & Co. and associates. 

ARIZ...Prescott........ Prescott National Bank, by D. M. Ferry, Detroit, Mich., and 
associates. 

Co.....Cripple Creek.. First National Bank, by James M. Parker and associates. 

Dak. S..Spearfish ..... First National Bank, by Anson Higby, Deadwood, S. D., and 
associates. 

Bin see BERR cocecces First National Bank, by Charles J. Devlin, Topeka, Kan., and 
associates, 


IND.....Elwood........Elwood National Bank, by H. D. Seymour and associates. 
» ,.Muncie........Merchants National Bank, by Herdin Roads and associates. 

MD.....Hagerstown....Peoples National Bank, by A. C. Strife and associates. 

MINN...Austin.........Citizens National Bank, by John W. Scott and associates. 


Mont ..Phillipsburg ... Merchants and Miners National Bank, by C. H. Eshbaugh and 
associates. 


N. J....Harrison ,.....First National Bank, by W. A. Simpson, Newark, N. J., and 


associates. 
N.C,...Mount Airy....First National Bank, by J. F. Larmfield and associates. 
« ..Washington.,. First National Bank, by A. M. Dumay and associates. 


- 
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Onl0...Cadiz ......... Fourth National Bank, by T. E. Johnson and associates, 
« ..Cleveland......Cuyahoga National Bank, by W. F. Carr, Cleveland, O., and 
associates. 


«  ..Wilmington.... Peoples National Bank, by F. M. Moore and associates, 
Pa......Clearfield......Clearfield National Bank, by James Mitchell and associates. 
Texas..Fort Worth....American Exchange National Bank, by W. J. Boaz and 
associates. 

W. Va.. Davis ......... First National Bank, by J. S. Jamesson, Piedmont, W. Va., 
and associates. 

Wis..,.Washburn.....First National Bank, by E. A. Gooding, Wausau, Wis., and 
associates. 





+ 


PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


N. Y...New York..... Yorkville Bank; capital, $100,000. Stockholders: Adolph 
Kuttroff, Emil Unger, John Marsching, Henry Diedel and 
others. 

ARIZ...Phoenix........J. H. Brawley, of Los Angeles, Cal., is opening a savings 
bank at Phoenix, with $250,000 capital. 


ARK....Brinkley........Peoples Savings Bank; capital, $25,000. Parker C. Evans, 
President; C, A. Labelle, Secretary and Treasurer. 


9 TMB vcckcceeds Bank of Hope; capital, $50,000. J. T. West, President; W, 
Y. Foster, Vice-President; S. R. Oglesby, Cashier. 
CoL....Denver........Miners Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Co. ; capital, $250,000. 
Incorporators: A. H. Barnes, J. L. Hays, T. C. Robinson, 
«  ..Globeville .....A new savings bank to be established. 
« ..LaJunta......La Junta State Bank; capital, $30,000. 


Conn... Bridgeport..... Bridgeport Banking and Trust Co, ; capital, $150,000. Incor- 
porators: E. A. Hawley, P. W. Wren, Henry Setzer, 
Frank Armstrong, Jacob Kiefer, Chas. R. "Brothwell, 


«  ,.Bridgeport..... Dime Savings Bank. Edward A. Hawley, P. W. Wren and 
others are incorporators. 
« ,.Waterbury..... A safe deposit company incorporated here. 


FLA....Apalachicola ... New bank to be started soon. 
Ga.....Albany ........New bank to be established. 
«  ..Lexington.....New bank started. 
«  ,.Millen.......,.Bank of Millen. William S. Witham, President; J. H. Daniels, 
Sr., Vice-President. 
»  ..Warrenton ....Bank of Warrenton; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: William 
Witham, E. B. Farmer, W. J. Norris, L. A. Cason, J. 
Whitehead, M. R. Hall, 'S. L. Patillo, j. A. Allen. 
| ee Chicago........Bank of Chicago; capital, $200,000. Incorporators: Merritt 
W. Pinckney, ‘Claus F. Clausen, Henry Jaeger. 
«#  ,.Rogers Park...Security Bank; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Wallis N. 
Cook, Peter Phillip, Daniel D. Rathrick, Jacob Snyder, 
Andrew T. Hodge. 
» ,.Toulon........Farmers State Bank ; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Wm. 
Holgate, John W. Cole, Geo. Armstrong, Robert Grieve, 
Martin Rist. 
IND..... Elwood ....... Elwood National Bank; capital, $1,000,0co. Col. A. L. 
Conger, Akron, O., President. Stockholders: L. L. Leeson, 
James Oversheimer, Dr. S. W. Edwins, John Deal, J. 
Meyer, J. F. Rodfer. 
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InD....Martinsville.... Nathan E. Hubbard, Jesse H. Hadley, Allison Breedlove, 


Aaron E, Lindley and others are stockholders of a new - 


bank starting here. 


» ..Muncie..... ...Muncie capitalists will establish a savings bank. 
#  ,,Summitville ...New bank to be established. 
Ratt... , mits ceUduentos Bank of Erie; capital, $8,000. W.W. Work, Cashier. 
» ..Sylvan Grove..German-American Bank; capital, $5,900. Directors: C. 


Kruss, M. E. Wunderlich, R. Wohler, L. F. Havens, J. 
O. Phillips. 


ME. 0% Bangor........Herbert A Fogg and Linwood C. Tyler are starting a new 
banking concern, 
BED. «2. Brunswick..... A savings bank has been incorporated here. 
@ ~cbsccees Savings Bank of Crisfield; capital, $25,000. Clarence Hodson, 


President ; John P. Taner, L. E. P. Dennis, Vice-Presi- 
dents; John Sterling, Cashier. 

« ,.Cumberland...Sub-Treasurer Wellington is at the head of the German 
National Bank to be established soon. 


BRUON... -FERMORs 0 cc ccnes Ithaca State and Savings Bank; capital, $25,000. 
oe »cMRieccesess First State Bank. Chas. J. Monroe, President; H. W. Wil 
liams, Vice-President; L. S. Monroe, Cashier. 
« ..Tecumseh,.... Joseph H. Smith is organizing a bank here, 
MINN... Duluth ........ C. S. Sargent, banker and broker. 
ree Clayton .......Mr. J. B. Greensfelder is organizing a trust company with a 
capital stock of $400,000. 
9 eel Bicescsen Exchange Bank of Fairfax; capital, $15,000. Incorporators : 
W. M. Holloway, J. R. Short, A. G. Noble and others. 
» ..Kansas City...James Street Bank of Deposit and Savings; capital, $25,000. 
R. M. Snyder, President; J. W. Jones, Cashier. 
NEB....Beatrice....... Farmers and Merchants State Bank ; capital, $100,000. W. P. 


Norcross, President ; Milo Baker, Vice-President ; Eugene 
Wheelock, Cashier. 


o oeGOOPeR ..cdc- .Grafton will have a new bank soon. 
© cess dissec New bank will be started soon. 
© ee MOE cccccces Bank of Murray; capital, $20,000. Jacob Good, President; R. 
E. Countryman, Vice-President; E, F. Good, Cashier. 
« ,..Omaha........ Farmers and Merchants State Bank; capital, $100,000. 
—. Sree Wayne County Bank ; capital, $20,000. J. W. Thomas, Presi- 
dent; John Elliott, Vice-President ; H. A. Smith, Cashier. 
N. H...Penacook...... National bank to be established. 
N.J....Camden.......Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
# ..Montclair.... .Montclair Savings Bank. Incorporators: Jasper R. Rand, Jas. 


R. Livermore, Wm. H. Ketchum, Wm. Y. Bogle, J. Sey- 
mour Crane, Philip Doremus, Edw’d Madison and others. 


N. Y...Dolgeville ..... Mr. Potter, of firm of Potter & Marsden, bankers, Cleveland, 
N. Y., will open a bank at Dolgeville. 
© enlPcceccass Mr. T. C. Gage, of Cortland, is starting a_bank at Dryden. 
»  ,.Falconer...... Chas. M. Dowand J. T. Larmouth are establishing a bank here. 
* ..Highland...... A. J. Abrams is organizing a State bank. 
« ..Newburgh.....Columbus Trust Co. Corporators: Benj. B, Odell, Jos. Van 


Cleft, P. M. Barclay and others. 
..Saranac Lake..Mr. Lohmas, of Saratoga, is interested in the new bank start- 
ing here. 
© AORBRRR. cincese New York Savings and Loan Association. Directors: W. V. 
Ranger, H. A. Dygert, A. F. Stinard, F. R. Putnam, H. 
F. King, C. S. Roberts, Geo. D. Gunn, W. A. Beach, B. 
W. Roscoe. 
»  ,,Williamsville..L. F. W. Arend is one of the promoters of a new bank started. 
OunI0...Cleveland......Northern Loan and Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. 
»  ,,Cuyahoga......Cuyahoga National Bank to be organized. 
«  ,,CuyahogaFalls,City-Auditor Bangs will be cashier of a new bank established. 
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Onto... Painesville......Dollar Savings Bank. J. J. Harrison, President; W. F. 
Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. 


e ..Summerfield...New bank to be started. 


OKL. T.Mulhall .......New bank to be opened. 

ae aye .».W. D. Van Horn, cashier of Wellsboro National Bank, Wells- 
boro, is starting a bank at Erie. 

S. C....Columbia...... Union Bank of South Carolina and London ; capital, $5,000,- 


ooo. Col. S. A. Pearce and Mr. Gunn organizers, 


Texas. .Barstow.......New bank started. 


«  ,.Wharton...... New National Bank ; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: R, E, 
Vinyard, Thomas Brooks, R. B. Huston, A. H. Dawdy, 
Dr. J. T. Bolton, Geo. L. Rust. 


» ..Whitewright...W. B. Womack & Son, bankers. 
VA......Portsmouth....Peoples Bank ; capital, $55,000. 


We VAR coassowes National Bank of Davis; capital, $50,000. T. B. Davis, 
President. 
Wasu.. Bridgeport..... New bank started. Apply to Mr. Chas, Liftchild. 
© oe ROOBTB.. 0. ose Scandinavian-American Bank; capital, $100,000. Peter Mus- 


ser, Muscatine, Ia.; O. O. Searle, St. Paul, Minn.; A. E, 
Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Ledem, New York City, 
and others are incorporators. 





q 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. | 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 479.) 





NEw YORK CITY....... J. & J. Stuart & Co. retiring from business. 
CoL....Del Norte...... First National Bank reported suspended. 
rr ere I. C. Plant & Sons now I. C. Plant’s Son. 
a | eee National Bank of E] Paso, title changed to First National Bank. 
Iowa... Carroll ..... «. Citizens State Bank merged into First National Bank. 

e .eGoodell.....0.. Merchants & Farmers Bank (F. E. Brooks & Co.) now F. E. 

Brooks, proprietor. 

© pe xcccccends J. C. Currier & Sons succeeded by Salix State B’k, incorporated. 
Kan....Haddam....... Western Exchange Bank sold out to Citizens State Bank. 

« ..Newton ........Newton National Bank reported closed. 
MINN... Wadena........ Wadena Exchange Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
NEB....Lincoln........ State National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


N. C. .. Washington....C. M. Brown succeeded by Beaufort Co. Bank. 

OHIo.,. . Batesville ...... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
« ..Yellow Springs.Citizens Bank now Citizens Bank Co., incorporated. 

Texas..San Antonio...Thornton, Wright & Co. retiring from business. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from December No., page 478.) 





No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
4820 Crete National Bank.......... John R. Johnston, 
Crete, Neb. Frank H. Connor, $50,000 
4821 First National Bank ........... 'W. R. Baumbach, 
Wadena, Minn. C. W. Baumbach, 50,000 
4822 Citizens National Bank.. ..... William Gamble, 
Miamisburg, O. Chas. L. Hardman, 100,000 
4823 National Bank of Corry....... Manley Crosby, 
orry, Pa. Lew E. Darrow, 50,000 
4824 First National Bank........... William Harker, 
Sanborn, Ia. J. H. Daly, 50,000 
4825 First National Bank.... ...... M. B. Wilson, 
Gas City, Ind. C. E, Pritchard, 50,000 
4826 First National Bank........... William Noecker, 
Monticello, Ill. O. W. Moore, _—100,000 
4827 Idaho National Bank.......... John M. Bennett, 
Pocatello, Idaho. Arthur L. Kempland, 50,000 
4828 National Bank of Davis...... ..T. B. Davis, 
Davis, W. Va. 50,000 
4829 First National Bank. ......... William M. Camp, 
Bement, Ill. Harry S. Bower, 50,000 
4830 First National Bank........... J. T. Allison, 
| El Reno, Okl. B. F. Still, 50,000 
4831 First National Bank...... -....F. H, Wellcome, 
Appleton, Minn. Lewis B, Tadsen, 50,000 
4832 Philipsburg National Bank..... Wm. P. Duncan, 
Philipsburg, Pa. O. Perry Jones, 50,000 
Se ee 





DEATHS. 


CASSARD.—On December 13, aged seventy years, THOMAS CASSARD, Vice- 
President of Citizens National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


DrRAKE.—On December 28, aged seventy-eight years, FRANKLIN N. DRAKE, 
President of First National Bank, Corning, N. Y. 


KINGSBURY.—On December 9, aged seventy-eight years, L. H. KINGsBury, 
President of Dedham National Bank, Dedham, Mass. 


VAN ZILE.—On December 18, aged fifty-nine years, O. E. VAN ZILE, Cashier 
of Troy City National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 
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